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HILE CYBERSPACE IS STILL A 

murky universe for many 

grownups, it is becoming a 

playground of vibrant in- 
vention for more and more of America’s 
children. TIME got a keen sense of 
just how innovative these computer 
kids can be when we invited stu- 
dents from the U.S. and Canada to 
submit their online creations to our 
first Internet contest. 

The event, which was co-spon- 
sored by AT&T, drew nearly 100 
entries. Teachers and_ students 
were asked to develop interactive 
educational projects that could be 
shared with other schools over the 
computer networks. 

The results were as impressive 
as they were diverse. One student 
group used the Internet to track 
acid rain on the polar ice cap. 
Another communicated with 
researchers kayaking through South 
America. A class from Tucson, Arizona, 
invented a modern version of hide-and- 
seek called Where Are We? in which 
players zero in on one another’s location 
by exchanging hints through E-mail. 

The two winning schools, which will 





split a $10,000 prize, took very different 
approaches. The third- and fourth- 
graders of the Nueva School in Hillsbor- 
ough, California, studied American so- 
cial history in the 1940s by making online 





CYBERSMART: Teacher Debbie Abilock and her 
students went online to study America in the 1940s 


contact with people who lived through 
the period and asking them some sharp 
and provocative questions. (Example: 
“How did you feel about Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt, and does it compare to what you 
think of Hillary Clinton?”) 

Ninth- and 10th-graders from the 


Eagle Academy in Poughkeepsie, New 
York, used the computer's protean pow- 
ers of simulation to build a virtual repli- 
ca of the Gilgamesh myth. Not only are 
the details of the Sumerian ruler’s life re- 
created, but visitors who log on also 
get to play at being king for a day, at 
least in cyberspace. 

“What's interesting about see- 
ing these students approach inter- 
activity is that they have no pre- 
conceived notions about what it 
means,” says TIME cyberspace 
writer Joshua Quittner, one of the 
judges. “They took this new medi- 
um and pushed it to its limits.” 
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While Quittner was helping 
award prizes, another TIME journal- 
ist was winning one. Correspondent 
Michael Duffy—who has covered 
both the Bush and Clinton adminis- 
trations for us—received the coveted 
Gerald R. Ford Prize last week for out- 
standing reporting on the White House. 


tyeth Vick Log 


President 
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500 miles from nowhere, it'll give you 
a cold drink or a warm burger... 


NASA space flights inspired this portable fridge that outperforms 
conventional fridges, replaces the ice chest and alternates as a food warmer. 


ecognize the ice cooler in this picture? 
Revs enough, there isn’t one. What 

you see instead is a Koolatron, it replaces 
the traditional ice cooler, and its many limitations, 
with a technology even more sophisticated than 
your home fridge. And far better 
suited to travel. Plus, the innocent 
looking portable refrigerator be- 
fore you is also a food warmer 


NASA inspired portable re- 
frigerator. Because of space trav- 
el’s tough demands, scientists had 
to find something more depend- 
able and less bulky than tradi- 
tional refrigeration coils and 
compressors. Research led them 
to discover a miraculous solid 
component called the thermo-elec- 
tric module. The governing mod- 
ule, no bigger than a matchbook, 
actually delivers the cooling, pow- 
er of a 10 pound block of ice 


From satellites to station wagons. Koolatron 
is the first manufacturer to make this technology 
available to families, fishermen, boaters, campers 
and hunters- anyone on the move. Now for the 
price of a good cooler and one or two seasons of 


in your rec 
room, patio 
or motel 


room. They 













The versatile Koolatron 


The Koolatron comes in tivo 
sizes, The P24A holds 30 
quarts and the smaller 

P9 holds 7 quarts 


An optional AC adap- | 
tor lets you use them Tex j 


plug into any 


regular outlet 


buying ice, all the advantages of home cooling are 
available for you electronically and conveniently. 


Hot or cold. During a moderate temperature 
period (70° or cooler) it will even keep your ice 
frozen indefinitely. With the switch of a plug, the 
Koolatron becomes a food 
warmer for a burger or baby’s 
bottle. It can go up to 125 de- 
grees, And because there are no 
compressors or gases, Koolatron 
works perfectly under all cir- 
cumstances. Empty, the 
large model weighs only 
12 pounds. Full, it can 
hold up to 40 12-0z cans. 


Special offer. Comtrad 
is bringing this offer direct 
to you, so for a limited time 
you can get the advanced, 
portable Koolatron for a low 

factory-direct price. 

Try it risk free. At Comtrad, 
we back our products with a “No Questions 
Asked” 30 day money-back guarantee. Koolatron 
also has a one-year manufacturer's limited war- 
ranty. So if you are unsatisfied for any reason, re- 
turn it within 30 days for a full refund. 



















Koolatron (P24A) holds 30 quarts............$99 $12 S&H 
Koolatron (P3) holds 7 quarts .............. $79 $8 S&H 
Optional AC Adaptor (AC 10)............ $39 $6 S&H 
Please mention promotional code 022-TM1168. 


Call toll-free 24 hours a day 


800-992-2966 
By mail, send check or money order for the total amount 


including S&H (VA residents add 4.5% sales tax.) By 
credit card, enclose account number and exp. date. 


INDUSTRIES 


2820 Waterford Lake Drive Suite 106 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 
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THE STORY ON THE DISCOVERY OF A 
burial place that may hold 50 sons of 
Egypt’s powerful pharaoh Ramesses II 
[Cover Story, May 29] was compre- 
hensive and well illustrated. Whether 
Ramesses was “Moses’ nemesis,” how- 
ever, is still widely debated, and it is 
misleading to accept this as fact. The 
problem with dating and therefore iden- 
tifying the several pharaohs during the 
rise of the Hebrew people in Egypt and 
their subsequent bondage and exodus 
lies not with the Egyptian records but 
with those from Palestine. Regardless of 
whether it is supported by tangible evi- 
dence, the Israelite exodus from Egypt 
was undoubtedly the beginning of liber- 
ation of political thought. And whether it 
occurred in the time of Ramesses, Egypt 
was still its birthplace, and mankind has 
yet to witness its death. 

Ramesses earned his modern title 
“the Great.” His accomplishments are 
consistent with the biblical record. But 
only recent, rather glamorous discoveries 
about him encourage Ramesses’ sup- 
porters to claim for him all the glorious 
histories of his ancestors, as Ramesses 
widely appropriated their temples and 
statues by merely putting his name in 
place of theirs. 

Claude Thompson 
Dallas 


THE CONDITION IN WHICH THE TOMB OF 
the sons of Ramesses II was found is typ- 
ical of the vandalism inflicted on Egyp- 
tian antiquities not only by local grave 
robbers but also by the early English and 
French plunderers who called them- 
selves archaeologists. Don’t look for the 
face missing from the statue of Osiris in 
the rubble of the room where the statue 
stands. It was probably stolen a hundred 
years ago. 
Charles E. Hogan 
Hazelwood, Missouri 


WHAT WILL ARCHAEOLOGISTS IN THE YEAR 
A.D. 5000 uncover when all that is 
known about us is stored on a micro- 





Secrets of the Lost Tomb 

¢¢ What will archaeologists in the 
year A.D. 5000 uncover when all 
that is known about us is stored on 


a microscopic computer chip? 99 


Walter C. Strickland 
Cerro Gordo, North Carolina 


scopic computer chip? You noted that 
the Egyptian records don’t even mention 
the empire’s dealings with the Israelites. 
One reference was written in the fifth 
year of the reign of Merneptah, Rames- 
ses II’s son and successor, commemorat- 
ing his victory over the Libyans. It con- 
firms the crossing of the paths of the 
Israelites and the Egyptians. Perhaps if 
archaeologists dig a little deeper, they 
will find Moses’ swaddling clothes, and 
the historical debates will finally end. 
Walter C. Strickland 
Cerro Gordo, North Carolina 


THE PROSPECT OF MORE, REVEALING 
information to come out of the lower 
reaches of Tomb 5, where the new dis- 
coveries have been made, is no doubt 
very exciting, but one cannot help won- 
dering whether this will merely add to 
our already considerable store of facts 
about ancient Egyptian life or will final- 
ly lead to a better understanding of the 
chronology of events in that ancient past. 
Dick Gagel 

Peterculter, Scotland 


WE TOO OFTEN TOLERATE BREACHES OF 
the past that are disguised as accumulat- 
ing knowledge. Remains of yesterday 
stand as unique testimonies to times 
gone by. Our purpose should be to pre- 
serve, hold sacred and respect what is 
left of the past while letting it fascinate us 
and excite our imagination. 
M. McDowell 
Edinburgh 


Velveteen Rabbit of Citydom 


MY GRANDFATHER WAS THE MAYOR OF 
Needles, California, for 18 years, and my 
mother grew up there. Your story on the 
life-style of drifters who live in motels 
(SOCIETY, May 29] used the town as one 
example of a place where many down- 
on-their-luck people can be found. I’m 
tired of Needles bashers. Needles is the 
Velveteen Rabbit of citydom. It has a 
proud heritage that reaches far back. The 








first ferries, then bridges over the Col- 
orado River at Needles allowed the 
Golden State of California to become 
what it is today. General George Patton 
camped his troops in the Needles valley 
during World War II. Eleanor Roosevelt 
stopped and spent the night in Needles 
on a cross-country bus trip. The Needles 
economy was booming, with the railroad 
employing hundreds who enjoyed fine 
schools, an opera and, yes, even a cat- 
house on the outskirts of town. And now 
you kick her while she is down. The 
county in which Needles is situated has 
sent those who require low-income 
housing her way. How can the local 
economy survive when more than 50% 
of its population is on welfare? Perfect 
soup to brew the likes of Timothy Mc- 
Veigh and other militia types. So don’t 
blame Needles for the ills she suffers. It 
is not her fault. 
Barbie Johnston Freeman 
Palm Desert, California 


OUR COMMUNITY CONSISTS OF 6,000 OR- 
dinary people who have respect for God, 
the nation and our families. None of the 
unfortunate individuals who have re- 
sided temporarily or passed through this 
town had anything at all to do with the 
Oklahoma incident. Associating those 
who are homeless, despondent and 
trapped in their own personal turmoil 
with the machinations of paramilitary 
organizations serves only to promote 
paranoia and hysteria. We in Needles 
will try to understand the Oklahoma 
tragedy and ignore the outrageous con- 
nection you have made. 
Leon Berger, City Manager 
Needles, California 


Responding to Ebola 


FROM A PUBLIC-HEALTH PERSPECTIVE, 
the efforts to contain the Ebola virus in 
Zaire [MEDICINE, May 29] must be 
viewed with deep concern. While we can 
be assured that the outbreak will be 
contained, we are facing hard political 
choices concerning the U.S.’s foreign-aid 
programs, many of which are aimed at 
controlling and eliminating disease. We 
need to recognize the link between the 
health of Americans and the programs 
we fund abraad. This is not the time to 
eliminate foreign-assistance programs. 
At present, less than 1% of the budget 
goes to foreign aid. If Congress cuts this 
small amount further, we will reverse the 
slim gains we have made, with conse- 
quences that will be felt for generations. 
Frank J. Lostumbo, President 

National Council for 

International Health 

Washington 
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How can you save hundreds, even thousands of dollars on the cars and light trucks more and more people want to drive? 
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The N.R.A.’s New Clout 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION MAY 
have newfound strength [THE N.R.A, 
May 29], but its membership roster will 
not include me. I was just as offended as 
former President Bush by the organiza- 
tion. The egregious fund-raising letter 
from N.R.A. executive vice president 
Wayne LaPierre is as chilling to the 
sense of the Second Amendment as it is 
to the lives of law-enforcement person- 
nel throughout the nation. For an N.R.A. 
official to call officers “jackbooted gov- 
ernment thugs” is repugnant. My resig- 
nation means one less member whose 
dues will be available for use by such un- 
principled people as LaPierre. 
Richard L. Judd 
Police Commissioner 
New Britain, Connecticut 


WHY IS THE N.R.A. BEING DEMONIZED FOR 
its criticism of the Bureau of Alcohol, To- 
bacco and Firearms? Many other organi- 
zations condemn the government, but 
we hear nothing about them. Just because 
the N.R.A. is a pro-gun lobbying group, 
liberals find it evil. As a police officer, I 





fully support and appreciate what the 
N.R.A. does. Many of its activities are pro- 
police. I know many fellow police offi- 
cers and law-abiding citizens who enjoy 
hunting and target practice. But media 
reports would have one think all gun 
owners are evil, hatemongering individ- 
uals—just because we own firearms and 
believe in the Bill of Rights. 
Michael J. Sulla 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


IF ORGANIZATIONS LIKE THE N.R.A. AND 
other powerful groups, including the 
media with their recently acquired elec- 
tronic capabilities, had existed at the 
time of our forefathers, I am sure there 
would have been many sections added to 
the Constitution, particularly in the area 
of freedom of speech. There are a lot of 
ways to mislead the innocent public. If 
the Founding Fathers could see how a 
few macho types have tried to take 
advantage of their humble service to 
mankind, | wonder if they would be 
angry with themselves for leaving some 
loopholes in the Constitution. 
Gertrude Perera 
New York City 


THE U.S. HAS ABOUT 40,000 FIREARMS- 
related deaths a year, the highest in the 
world, Not bad for a country that has less 
than 5% of the globe’s population. For 
this we can thank the “old” N.R.A. And 
now we have to contend with the venom 
and hate of the “new” N.R.A. 
Olle I. Elgerd 
Gainesville, Florida 


THE N.R.A. IS NOT A ROGUE ORGANIZA- 
tion. It is made up of law-abiding sports- 
men and women who respect firearms 
and use them with caution. I consider 
gun-control legislation ineffective and 
irrelevant as a way of solving the real 
problem. Ordinary people buy guns for 
protection against criminals. The best 
way to get guns off the street is to get 
criminals off the street. 
Charles F. Gieswein 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Mangled Military Probes 


YOUR ARTICLE ON U.S. AIR FORCE SAFETY 
and charges of cover-ups in crash 
probes, “Way,Way Off in the Wild Blue 
Yonder” [THE MILITARY, May 29], was 
right on. In 1986, when I was stationed at 
Washington State’s Fairchild Air Force 
Base, a KC-135A aircraft crashed. As in 
the case of the June 1994 crash you 
described, this plane was practicing for 
an air show, The casualties might have 
been far greater than the six who were 
killed: the plane crashed into a field 
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surrounded on three sides by mainte- 
nance buildings, near liquid oxygen-ser- 
vice areas and directly across from the 
base’s main shopping facility, which was 
filled with people. The Air Force must 
seriously re-evaluate its safety rules for 
air-show activities. Too many good pi- 
lots have been killed over the years prac- 
ticing for them. A great many accidents 
could be prevented by prohibiting dan- 
gerous maneuvers for air shows. Men 
and women of the military should not 
have to die for our enjoyment. 
Brendan D. Gabis 
Toronto 


Struggling Soap Operas 
ALTHOUGH YOUR REPORTING IS USUALLY 
balanced, your article “Soap Operas: the 
Old and the Desperate” [TELEVISION, 
May 29] was pretentious and snide. The 
mainstream press never takes soaps 
seriously. Yes, they have their share of 
feeble story lines and poor acting, and 
they suffer from a decline in ratings. If 
you measure the best of prime-time 
television and movies against the best of 
daytime soap operas, however, soaps 
win by a landslide. 
John L. Jones 
New York City 


WE FIND IT APPALLING THAT DAYS OF 
Our Lives has lowered its standards by 
using the theme of demonic possession to 
attract new viewers. As Days fans, we 
refuse to watch the show until it cleans 
up its act. Why not portray real-life 
issues instead of devil possession? What 
kind of impression will this leave on chil- 
dren and young-adult viewers who are 

out of school for the summer? 
Lisa Casey and Anita Morris 
Clarksville, Arkansas 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building ¢Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters may also be sent via the America Online 
computer network. 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 


ee at ene ee. 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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“The Lion Is The King Of The Jungle. | 
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What you serve your Aunt Trudy is your business. _ that provide your adult cat with complete and balanced 
What you feed your cat is ours. At Purina, we believe nutrition, while remaining free of added fillers, artificial 


your pet deserves the best nutrition and you deserve colors and preservatives. As before, our formula reduces 





to know what you're feeding him. So we've changed — urinary pH and is low in dietary magnesium, which 


1! our name from Purina O-N-E®* brand Cat Formula to _ helps maintain an adult cat's urinary tract heatth. 





Chicken & Rice Formula for Cats. Of course, we still Purina O-N-E also makes Chicken & Rice Formula 


use lots of real chicken, a high-quality for Kittens, which is specially formulated to give your 





source of protein and great taste. And kitten the nutrients that are needed to 


brewer's rice, an excellent source of reach his or her full potential. 


energy-producing carbohydrates. It’s Sound good? For your free sample, 


these and other wholesome ingredients call 1-800-787-0078, ext. 670, today. 
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Crack Open a Delicious 
Book Full of Management 


Wit and Wisdom from 
FORTUNE ® 


FORTUNE 
COOKIES 


Management Wu and Wisdow 
from FORTUNE Magnsine 


“Be reali 


A delightful collection of smart 
and witty aphorisms from the 
pages of FORTUNE, including 
insights on: 


LEADERSHIP: 
“You don't have to make every- 
one walk in lockstep, if you're 
sure each one is headed in the 
right direction." 


INNOVATION: 
“Innovate or evaporate.” 


MORALE: 
“The four-to-one rule: for every 
Criticism you make of a worker's 
performance, give him or her 
four compliments.” 


A paper back original. $8.00. 
At bookstores everywhere, 
or call 1-800-733-3000. 


] 


Also available as a 
Random House AudioBook 
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Clinton's First Veto 

President Clinton actually 
carried out his threat and 
cast his first veto, against a 
spending-cuts measure 

that would have stripped 
$16.4 billion from current 
expenditures. “I cannot in 
good conscience sign a bill 
that cuts education to save 
pet congressional projects,” | 
said the President. The Re- 
publican-sponsored legisla- 
tion would have trimmed a 
host of social programs in the 
current budget while contin- 
uing to funnel funds for cer- 
tain road and courthouse 
projects. Lacking the votes 
for an override, G.o.P. leaders 
said they would try to craft a 
compromise bill with the 
President. 


Senate Fights Terrorism 

By a vote of 91 to 8, the Sen- 
ate adopted a broad package 
of antiterrorism measures af- 
ter the President and Repub- 
lican leaders settled their dif- 
ferences over the plan. The 
bill includes some 

$2 billion for stepped-up 
counterterrorism programs, 
broadened wiretapping au- 
thority (a presidential re- 
quest) and—most controver- 
sial of all—a limit of one 
federal habeas corpus appeal 
for most prisoners on death 
row (a Republican request). 
The House is expected to act 
soon on similar legislation. 


A Governor Indicted 

Following through on a 
peripheral investigation, 
Whitewater independent 
counsel Kenneth Starr ob- 
tained a federal indictment 
against Arkansas Governor 

Jim Guy Tucker, accusing 

him of submitting a false loan | 
application and of conspiring | 
to defraud the Rs in con- 
nection with a complex ca- 
ble-TV deal. Tucker denied 
any wrongdoing. In a sepa- 
rate development, the coun- 


MARQUEE NAMES OF THE WEEK: Shag and the Dream (Shaquille O'Neal and 
Hakeem Olajuwon) did their best to erase memories of Michael, Magic and Bird 


=== INSIDE WASHINGTON = 


Mel Gibson ... Presidential Role Model? 


Ata private White House meeting last week, top congression- 
al Democrats pleaded with President Clinton to delay pre- 
senting his balanced budget plan—which, they argued, the 
6.0.P. would ridicule and bury. Urged a desperate House mi- 
nority leader Richard Gephardt: Go and see Braveheart (the 
film in which Mel Gibson exhorts Scottish rebels to “Hold! 
Hold! Hold!” their spears until British troops are ripe for im- 
paling). But Clinton didn’t buy the analogy. Staffers are 
promising a presidential budget plan “in a matter of days.” 
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WINNERS & LOSERS 


Liver-Styles of the Rich and Famous 


Baseball great Mickey Mantle received a liver 
transplant last week after waiting a mere two days 
for a donor. Though his doctors insisted it was 
Mantle’s rapidly deteriorating condition—not his 
iconhood—that bumped him to the top of the waiting 
list for a new organ, there is no denying the express 
service enjoyed by celebrity liver donees: 


CELEBRITY LIVER RECIPIENT WAITING TIME 


@PENNSYLVANIA GOVERNOR BOB CASEY® ... 1 day 


SMICEERY MANTLB 0:50 cbt verciavavieveees 2 days 
@SINGER DAVID CROSBY ..........+00008 18 days 
SACTOR JIM NABORS, 0:50:00: 000 caioecewee 24 days 
Median national waiting period......... 142 days 


“in the same operation, Casey recerved a heart, for which the median waiting time is 208 days. 


sl 
y 


epee 


Do You Salute the Dog? 


Last week the House Judiciary Committee approved a 
constitutional amendment that would allow “physical 
desecration” of the flag to be outlawed. But what is “des- 
ecration”? Designer boxers? Dog wear? Mail? A frat- 
boyish CD cover? Dessert at a Powell for President rally? 


TIME 


WILLIE BIG 

BIRD 
California's speaker 12% of his friends at 
foils 6.0.P. again, Children’s Television 
naming own Successor Workshop get the ax 
YITZHAK RABIN PHILIP MORRIS 
Election prospects for For 15 years studied 
Israel's beleaguered nicotine's effects, also 
PM are brighter follow- smoking habits of kids 
ing opposition rift as young as 14 
DIANE THE TONY 
SAWYER AWARDS 
For the first time ever, Time-pressed telecast 
PrimeTime Live is cuts off thank you by 
No.1 in the Nielsens author of Best Play 


MARK YOUR 
CALENDAR AGAIN 


July 29, 1995 


That's when the 0.J. Simp- 
son jury will dip below 12 if 
its current rate of attrition 
continues (strike our earlier 
forecast of Labor Day). With 
two more panelists bumped 
last week (two alternates re- 
main), jurors are now being 
tossed at the blistering pace 
of one every 18 days. At that 
rate there will be no jurors 
left by Feb. 12. 
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sel obtained a guilty plea 

from Stephen Smith, a for- 

mer Clinton gubernatorial 

aide, for conspiring to 

misapply loan funds. Neither ; 
the Tucker charges nor the 

Smith plea implicate either 

the President or Hillary Rod- 

ham Clinton. 


Nuclear Black-Market Sting 
Capping a yearlong sting 
operation, federal authorities 
in New York arrested three 
men on charges of storing 
nearly 8 tons of zirconium—a 
material used to make nu- 
clear weapons—and trying to 
sell part of it to undercover 
agents posing as Iraqi- 
backed arms merchants. The 
ease with which the zircon- 
ium was obtained should 
serve as a dramatic “wake-up 
call,” said the FBI 


The Simpson Trial 

The O.J. Simpson double- 
murder trial got down to 

the stomach-wrenching de- 
tails of the crime itself. The 
prosecution introduced 
graphic autopsy pictures of 
the victims, as the county 
coroner described in meticu- 
lous detail how the wounds 
and brutal knife gashes were 
inflicted. In a familiar and in- 
creasingly troubling develop- 
ment, two more jurors were 
replaced; only two alternates 
remain. 


The Real Slick Willie 
California Democrat Willie 
Brown did it again. Having 
only recently outmaneuvered 
a Republican majority to re- 
main the state assembly 
speaker, Brown outflanked 
the G.o.P. one last time be- 
fore stepping down from the 
post he has held for 15 years. 
Capitalizing on the parties’ 
even split of the current 
chamber, Brown recruited a 
dissident Republican, Doris 
Allen, to take over his job, 
put her over the top with the 
votes of all Democrats and 
then got himself appointed 
“speaker emeritus”—a posi- 
tion that will allow him to 
“assist” the new speaker 
while he focuses on running 
for mayor of San Francisco. 








Allen is the first woman to 
hold the post. 


Capital Curfew 

Reacting to an epidemic of 
juvenile crime in the nation’s 
capital, the Washington city 
council adopted a measure 
that would impose a curfew 
on youths 17 and under. The 
bill would require youngsters 
to be off city streets after 11 
p.m. on weeknights and after 
midnight on weekends. 
Mayor Marion Barry has yet 
to decide whether he will 
sign the measure. 


Sobbing, Heartfelt “Thank You!” 
The American F-16 pilot shot 
from the sky by Bosnian 


Serbs was rescued by a force | 


of U.S. aircraft after sur- 
viving on rainwater, insects 
and grass for six days in 
Serb-held territory. Captain 
Scott O’Grady emerged from 
a pine forest with his pistol in 
hand and fell exhausted into 
the just opened helicopter 
door. “Thank you! Thank 
you!” he yelled over the en- 
gines before collapsing in 
sobs as the door shut behind 
him. Though the rescuers 
were the target of intermit- 
tent ground fire, there were 
no American casualties. 


Serbs Free 111 U.N. Hostages 
The Bosnian Serbs released 
111 more U.N. peacekeepers 
but kept 53 in custody; 93 
other hostages were held at 
their posts by the surround- 
ing Bosnian Serb forces. 
Western and U.N. officials 
welcomed the move but de- 
manded that all the Blue 
Helmets be freed uncondi- 
tionally. The Bosnian Serbs, 
meanwhile, intensified their 
shelling of Sarajevo and in- 
creased their sniper attacks 
on civilians, confident that 
NATO air strikes against them 
were out of the question 
while they held their pawns. 


Cali Crackdown 

Colombian police captured 
one of the principal leaders 
of the Cali drug ring that 
supplies 80% of the world’s 
cocaine and increasing 
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HOW AIG’S ABILITY TO CONTROL FINANCIAL RISKS PUT 


ONE AIRLINE ON A STRAIGHTER COURSE. Anairline’s first-ever energy 
hedge in jet fuel, using a series of fixed-for-floating-rate transactions. It's no blue-sky idea but how we recently helped 


a major U.S. carrier manage risk. Since the airline's international operations generate a multiple-currency revenue 














stream, we also act as one of its primary foreign exchange partners. And we provide primary and excess 


property/casualty insurance for its buildings and aircraft. fidelity and international insurance coverages. Products and 


services for which more and more corporations are heading in AIG's direction. For the definitive response to risk. 


AIG WORLD LEADERS IN INSURANCE AND FINANCIAL SERVICES. 


American International Group, Inc., Dept. A, 70 Pine Street, New York, NY 10270. 














V Already approved for treating 
illnesses such as bulimia and ob- 
sessive-compulsive disorder, the 
antidepressant drug Prozac has 
now been shown to reduce irri- 
tability and anxiety in women 
suffering from severe premen- 
strual syndrome. 

V Scientists have identified a trigger mol- 
ecule in the blood that induces sleep, a step 
they believe will help them develop a safe 
sleep aid. 

V The Food and Drug Administration will 
institute new regulations aimed at increas- 
ing the safety of the nation’s blood supply. 
The rules set tighter deadlines for blood 
banks to report contamination and other ir- 
regularities and establish a faster warning 
system to inform the entire blood-bank 
network when problems occur. 
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v Professional divers often 
suffer from memory disorders 
and depression. Now research 
shows that divers—particularly 
amateurs—may be injuring 
their nervous system. Doctors 
believe tiny gas bubbles re- 
leased into the blood during 
dives can cause brain lesions 
and damage spinal disks. 

v Anewstudy, not funded by the Tobacco 
Institute, contends that radon, the inert gas 
that can seep from the ground into homes, 
is responsible for up to 10% of all lung-can- 
cer deaths. 

V Researchers have concluded that vio- 
lence, including sexual abuse and as- 
sault, has been a major factor in the 
general decline of health among Ameri- 
can adolescents. 


Sources: GOOD—Aew England Journal of Medicine, Scence Scripgs Research Insbtute: Wall Spwet Journal, Assooates Press 
BAD, Lancet, Journal of the Nabona! Cancer Institute: Journa/ af the Amencan Medical Associstion. AP 





GOOD ONE, YOUR HONOR 
44The good news is that your cholesterol is only 130.79 


—THE PUNCH LINE TO A JOKE TOLD BY JUDGE LANCE ITO TO JOHNNIE COCHRAN DURING A 
BREAK IN THE 0.J. SIMPSON TRIAL. THE JOKE’S SETUP: O.J. HAS BEEN TOLD BY ONE OF HIS 
LAWYERS THAT THERE IS SOME GOOD NEWS AND SOME BAD NEWS. THE BAD NEWS IS THAT 
DNA TESTS PROVE IT WAS 0.J.'S BLOOD AT THE CRIME SCENE. 





M A P Father’s Day Special: Deadbeat Dads (and Moms) 





Fourteen percent of “deadbeat dads” are actually moms (the preferred term is now noncustodial nonpaying 
parent). Nationwide, there are almost 10 million such parents; they owe roughly $39 billion in child support. 
Number of deadbeat parents per thousand residents 

Below 20 20-29 30-39 40-49 50 and above 
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Source: Department of Health and Human Services, Bureau of the Census TIME Map by Paul ). Pughese 
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amounts of heroin. “I am a 
man of peace,” Gilberto Ro- 
driguez Orejuela protested 
when he was discovered in a 
house, hiding in a closet. 
Four days earlier in Miami, 
U.S. authorities filed charges 


| against scores of suspected 





cartel members and accom- 
plices, including the former 
head of the Justice Depart- 
ments international crimi- 
nal-affairs office. 


Hansei, but No Shazai 
Despite the boycott by the 
main opposition party, 
Japan’s coalition government 
rammed a resolution through 
parliament expressing the 
“deep remorse” of Japan for 
its “colonial rule and acts of 
aggression” during World 
War II. The Socialists and 
their conservative partners, 
the Liberal Democrats, 
reached an agreement after 
weeks of wrangling over the 
wording. The watered-down 


| declaration stopped short of 


a full apology, however; it 
used the word hansei (re- 
morse), rather than the 

stronger shazai (apology). 


Taiwanese Rapt over U.S. Trip 
Taiwan hailed the visit of 
President Lee Teng-hui to 
the U.S. as a giant crack in 
the 16-year diplomatic isola- 
tion forced upon it by China, 
which regards Taiwan as a 
rogue province. Officially, 
Lee is visiting the U.S. only 
for an alumni gathering at his 
alma mater, Cornell Univer- 
sity, although more than 300 


| journalists are accompanying 


him. Beijing protested the 
visit by canceling high-level 


| talks with the U.S. 


Argentina Wants the Falklands 
Argentina, which waged a 
losing war against Britain for 
control of the Falkland Is- 
lands in 1982, now wants to 
buy them. Argentine Foreign 
Minister Guido Di Tella said 
his government was pre- 
pared to offer the more than 
2,000 Falklanders up to 
$800,000 per inhabitant. The 
British government says the 
islanders have a right to self- 
determination, but the Falk- 























lands’ governor insists they 
will not sell their nationality. 


Lotus Eaters 

IBM looked to reassert itself 
in the personal-computer 
software market by tendering 
a hostile $3.3 billion bid for 
Lotus Development Corp. Its 
star asset: the popular Lotus 
Notes groupware program, 
which allows far-flung users 
to work simultaneously on 
the same document. Lotus’ 
stock jumped more than $3 
just before IBM’s bid was an- 
nounced, raising suspicions 
on Wall Street of insider 
trading. 


NOvitz 

Michael Ovitz isn’t going any- 
where. Negotiations for the 
Creative Artists Agency chair- 
man to head MCA collapsed 
as Seagram completed its 
$5.7 billion purchase of 80% 
of the entertainment giant. 
Disputes between Ovitz and 
Seagram Ceo Edgar Bronf- 
man Jr. over executive auton- 
omy and a compensation 
package worth more than 
$200 million are speculated 
to have caused the impasse. 


Smoked 

Philip Morris studied nico- 
tine for 15 years and found 
“pharmacologic” effects on 
smokers’ brains and bodies, 
according to documents ob- 
tained by the New York 
Times. A lawyer for the ciga- 
rette manufacturer denied it 
used data gathered in the re- 
search to manipulate nico- 
tine levels. 


SPORT 


More Than the Triple Crown 
Thanks to Thunder Gulch, 
which won the Belmont 
Stakes last week, D. Wayne 
Lukas became the first horse 
trainer ever to win five con- 
secutive Triple Crown races. 
His horses took the Preak- 
ness and Belmont last year 
and this, as well as this year’s 
Kentucky Derby (Thunder 
Gulch again). 
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ECKERT IN 1986 MONICA SELES 
HOSPITALIZED. BILLY GRAHAM, 76, silver- 
maned Christian evangelist; for flu symp- 
toms and a bleeding colon, after slumping 
to the podium in mid-sermon; in Toronto. 


CONVALESCING. CHRISTOPHER REEVE, 42, 
screen and stage actor; from surgery to fuse 
the neck vertebrae he shattered in a fall 
from a horse; in Charlottesville, Virginia. 
The operation allowed Reeve to be elevat- 
ed to a sitting position, but with the excep- 
tion of some movement in his shoulders, he 
remains paralyzed and unable to breathe 
without a respirator. 


RETURNING. MONICA SELES, 21, ex-tennis 
star; from a two-year hiatus following a knif- 
ing by a crazed Steffi Graf fan. Seles’ come- 
back will begin with an exhibition against 
Martina Navratilova next month in Paris. 

DIED. J. PRESPER ECKERT, 76, co-inventor of 


the first fully electronic digital computer; in 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. In 1943 Eckert 
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BILLY GRAHAM 


and the late John W. Maulchy created the 
ENIAC (electronic numerical integrator and 
computer), a 30-ton leviathan that was 
1,000 times as speedy as the standard calcu- 
lators of its day, making it invaluable for 
plotting the trajectory of artillery shells— 
and for designing the first atom bomb. 


ZIPKIN IN 1982 


DIED. JEROME ZIPKIN, 80, social moth; in 
Manhattan. Loyal, insulting—often to the 
same people—Jerry Zipkin served for half a 
century as party guest, escort and confidant 
of socially prominent, financially comfort- 
able women (Betsy Bloomingdale, Pat 
Buckley). In the ’30s his friend Somerset 
Maugham modeled the snobbish Elliot 
Templeton of The Razor’s Edge on the fash- 
ion-obsessed real estate heir. But Zipkin’s 
greatest coup was his relationship with Nan- 
cy Reagan. He was with the First Family 
on the night they captured that title; in the 
following years, Mrs. Reagan dished and 
danced with Zipkin so regularly that he be- 
came known as “the other man in her life.” 








70 YEARS AGO 





Blatant Ballyhoo 


The nation’s attention was riveted by a pre-O.J. Trial of the 
Century: “The blatant ballyhoo for the trial, next month, at 


IN TIME 





Dayton, Tenn., of Teacher John Thomas Scopes, indicted by fg 

a grand jury under Tennessee's anti-evolution law, continued ” - 

to occupy an exaggerated amount of space in the newspapers Cover: Dr. Charles 
... In Manhattan, Teacher Scopes was rushed about, nervous H. Mayo, youngest 
and bewildered ... There was a banquet, at which [he] stam- ofthe famed family 
mered a few embarrassed words and the important lawyers in- medical team 
dulged in brilliant jocularities. Scopes left for Dayton, leaving his friends to al- 
lege that he had ... refused to be pointed out, as most celebrities long to be, to a 


Ziegfeld Follies 











audience by Cowboy Comedian Will Rogers.” 


June 22, 1925 
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By KEVIN FEDARKO and MARK THOMPSON 


SO PERFECTLY WAS THE 
mission executed that it 
amazed even the men re- 
sponsible. At 2:08 a.m. 
Central European time, 
on June 8, Air Force Cap- 
tain Scott O’Grady was sit- 
ting, as he had for six days, 
cold, hungry, hunted and 
alone in the hills of a strange 
country. Then he made contact 
with a U.S. plane. By 7:30 he 
was onboard the U.S.S. Kear- 
sarge, a missing soldier now 
safely back among his com- 
rades. All the tremendous 
resources available to the U.S. mil- 
itary—from spy satellites to the 
Marines—had been marshaled for 
the purpose of rescuing O’Grady, 
and they had been deployed with 
flawless coordination. 

No one was hurt; nothing went 
wrong. O’Grady and the men who 
saved him are genuine heroes. This 
vest-pocket Gulf War was in every 
respect the exact opposite of the con- 
flict that gave rise to it. And for one 
chimerical moment, the rescue 
pierced the frustrations of the Bos- 
nian conflict—where clear-cut suc- 
cesses, decisive actions, brilliant dis- 
plays of military heroism have all 
been in short supply. In Bosnia, on 
most days, there is only murk, brutal- 
ity and death. 

Z “T prayed to God and asked him 

for a lot of things, and he delivered 
_ throughout the entire time,” O'Grady 
told Time in an interview after he 
had returned to the Aviano Air Base in 
Italy. “When I prayed for rain, he 
gave me rain. One time I prayed, 
Lord, let me at least have someone 
know I’m alive and maybe come res- 
cue me. And guess what? That night 
T.O. [fellow F-16 pilot Thomas O. 
Hanford] came up on the radio.” At 
that moment, O'Grady knew his or- 
deal was coming to an end. 
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PREPARATION on Friday, June 2, the 
day that O’Grady's F-16 was shot down by 
Bosnian Serbs, members of the team that 
would rescue him conduct a training ses- 
sion in the hangar of the U.S.S. Kearsarge 


It had begun six days before, when 
his F-16 was targeted by an SA-6 sur- 


face-to-air missile fired from a Bosnian- | 


Serb stronghold just south of Bihac. To- 
gether with Captain Bob Wright, 33, 
who was flying another F-16 on his wing, 
O’Grady was conducting one of the 
69,000 sorties that have been flown dur- 
ing Operation Deny Flight to enforce a 
United Nations-mandated no-fly zone 
over northern Bosnia. 

The location of the missile was the re- 
sult of a shift in defenses recently under- 
taken by the Bosnian Serbs that had es- 
caped the notice of Naro intelligence. 
Because it was launched from directly be- 
low, the SA-6 was able to hurtle up on the 
“blind spot” in the underbelly of the F- 
16’s defensive pod, blasting into O’Grady’s 
aircraft with barely 20 seconds’ warning 
and cutting it in half. “We think this was 
the first time the Serbs fired an SA-6,” said 
an Air Force official. “They waited until 
just the right moment, and they am- 
bushed us.” 

A pilot’s worst nightmare, it is said, is 


to 
to 


not getting shot out of the sky but seeing 
one’s wingman getting shot out of the 
sky. “When you lose your wingman, part 
of you goes with him,” said Wright, re- 
calling the moment he saw O’Grady’s 
plane cut to pieces by the sam. “It was 
pretty much a fireball, but out of the 
fireball, | could see the cockpit.” Wright 
had to suppress his horror in order to 
concentrate on marking O’Grady’s posi- 
tion. The plane plunged into the clouds so 
swiftly, however, that Wright could not 
tell if O'Grady had managed to safely eject. 

Hours later, O’Grady’s father, William, 
a radiologist in Alexandria, Virginia, was 
handed a typewritten sheet from Air 
Force chaplain Steven Rich saying that 
his son was in Bosnia, that he had been 
shot down, that no one saw him eject and 
that they had received no signal from 
him. “That was the hard part,” recalled 
the elder O’Grady. “We never really knew 
if he was alive.” 

But miraculously, he was. As his F-16 
came apart, O'Grady reached for the ejec- 
tion lanyard between his knees—“this 
beautiful gold handle” he would call it at 
a press conference on Saturday—and ex- 
ploded through the disintegrating cock- 
pit into the skies 26,000 ft. above the 
Bosnian forests. The ejection seat rocket- 
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ed O'Grady into the air, its charge searing 
parts of his neck and face. After punching 
out of his plane, he opened his parachute 
manually instead of waiting for it to be 
released. It was afternoon and visibility 
from below was all too good. “I was in 
that parachute for an extremely long 
time,” he said. “Everybody on the ground 
could see me.” His trajectory took him 
over a main highway, and as he fell, 
crowds of Bosnian Serbs watched his 
progress. He recalls floating down, think- 
ing, “They were just sitting there waiting 
for me.” 

As he landed in a grassy clearing, 
O'Grady wasted no time. In seconds, he 
had shed his parachute and was dashing to- 
ward a small clump of bushes. There he 
quickly dug his face into the dirt and cov- 
ered his ears with his green gloves so that 
no bare skin would be visible. Barely in 
time. Within four minutes, Serbs had 
swarmed over the area in a furious effort to 
find him. 

Meanwhile, as the Pentagon started 
reacting, planners were not holding out 
much hope. “We thought he was dead,” 
admits one Air Force officer. NATO strate- 
gists initially debated whether to send a 
Special Forces team to the wreckage site. 
The idea was swiftly scrapped when it be- 












THE MISSION 


2:08 a.m. Using his survival radio, downed 
pilot Captain Scott O'Grady makes voice contact 
with an F-16 aircraft from his own squadron 
and is identified. 

5:06 a.m. Sunrise. 

5:30 a.m. The primary rescue aircraft are 
launched from the helicopter carrier U.S.S. 
Kearsarge, including two CH-53E Super 
Stallions, two AH-1W SuperCobra helicopter 
gunships and two AV-8B Harrier jump jets. They 
circle for 45 min. awaiting support. 

5:45 a.m. The support planes from Italian 
bases and other carriers gather. They include 
F/A-18D Hornets to provide air cover, missile- 


AWACS PLANES 
EA-6B PROWLER 
F/A-18D HORNET 





U.S.S. 
KEARSARGE 


7:30 a.m. O'Grady is safely 
aboard the U.S.S. Kearsarge. 


Adriatic sy times are local. 


Sea 


came apparent that O’Grady’s plane had 


crashed in the forests between Banja 
Luka and Bihac, an area heavily populat- 
ed with Bosnian Serbs. 

O'Grady was learning that too, as he 
lay concealed at the outset of what would 
turn into a harrowing six-day game of 
hide-and-seek. When the Serbs’ first 
search missed him, sometimes passing 
as close as 3 to 5 ft. from him, O'Grady 
hugged the earth and remained frozen. 
Staying concealed when it was light, 
O’Grady sought safer cover each night 
with agonizing slowness. In all, he ranged 
no more than two miles from the spot 
where he had landed. 

“For the most part, my face was in the 
dirt, and I was just praying they wouldn't 
see me or hear me,” he recalled. At times, 
his Serb pursuers approached, beating the 
ground with their rifles in an effort to 
flush him out. On one occasion, he lay mo- 
tionless as a cow browsed on blades of 
grass between his legs. Eventually he 
nicknamed two cows that were especially 
fond of his hiding spot “Leroy” and “Al- 
fred”; the old man who herded them he 
called “Tinkerbell” because of the cow- 
bell he carried. At another point, O'Grady 
was awakened by the roar of an artillery 
piece going off right next to him. He says, 





killing EA-6B Prowlers and tank-killing A-10 
Warthogs. E-3C AWACS radar planes give the 
order to begin the recovery mission. 


6:12 a.m. The rescue aircraft makes radio 
contact with O'Grady. 


6:35 a.m. A yellow smoke flare that O'Grady 
has released is spotted by the rescue team. 


6:40 a.m. Two CH-53E helicopters land, the 
area is secured by 20 Marines, O'Grady comes 
out of the forest and fog and runs about 50 yds. 
(46 m) to one of the helicopters and boards it. 
The CH-53Es lift off; they have been on the 
ground only about 7 min. 


CROATIA 


{NBOUND: 121 m.p-h. (278 km/h) 
for the 87-mile (140-km) trip 
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“It scared the living daylights out of me.” 

Spring has come to Bosnia, and irises, 
primrose and lilacs pattern the moun- 
tainsides, but the temperature still dips 
below freezing at night, and heavy rains 
are frequent. The terrain is excellent for 
hiding, however. O'Grady had crashed in 
a cave-pocked, densely forested region 
used during World War II for that pur- 
pose by partisans evading the Nazis. The 
downed flyer had soon consumed the 
eight 4-oz. packs of water in his emer- 
gency kit. But he was able to catch rain in 
Ziploc plastic bags and at one point tried 
to squeeze water out of his wet woolen 
socks, without much luck. He found sus- 
tenance by eating leaves, grass and ants- 
but not too many of the latter. “They're 
hard to catch,” he reported afterward. 
“He maintained his cool,” said Admiral 
Leighton Smith, NATO’s southern com 
mander. “He’s very smart, he’s very de- 
termined and very gutsy to have evaded 
for as long as he did using the equipment 
that he had.” 

The 29-lb. survival kit strapped under 
the seat of O’Grady’s F-16 contained a 
first-aid kit, a few flares, some radio bat- 
teries and a 9-mm pistol, among other 
items. In his vest, O’Grady also had an 
“evasion chart”—a waterproof map with 
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7:07 a.m. On the return trip, while flying just above the 
treetops and power lines, the helicopters are targeted by up 
to three small, shoulder-fired SA-7 missiles, which miss. But 
small-arms fire damages a couple of rotor blades. 
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pointers on how to survive in northwest 
ern Bosnia, including cues for edible 
plants such as dandelion, licorice root 
and nettle. His most important asset was 
a 28-o0z. PRC-112, a survival radio, barely 
larger than a Walkman, that can operate 
for as long as seven hours on a single bat- 
tery and can broadcast a locating beep, 
Morse code or voice. 

O’Grady’s efforts to establish contact 
using the PRC were thwarted at first by 
bad weather, which kept allied planes 
away for several days. Undaunted, he kept 
on the move, searching as best he could in 
the dark for a locale with three critical at- 
tributes: a clear high point to broadcast 
from, a place suitable for a large helicopter 
to land, but one not too vulnerable to ene- 
my fire. 

During that time, allied military 
planes conducting ceaseless sorties in the 
Balkans had been picking up beeper 
snippets that they thought could be com- 
ing from the pilot—an extremely sensitive 
piece of information that was inadver- 
tently revealed by General Ronald Fogle- 
man, the Air Force Chief of Staff, when 
the general told reporters at a promotion 
ceremony last Monday that monitors had 
detected “intermittent” transmissions. “I 
was dumbfounded he said that,” one en- 















ESCAPE AND SURVIVAL 


Minutes before 3 p.m. on Friday, June 2, Captain Scott O’Grady’s F-16 fighter was 


hit by a Bosnian Serb missile, forcing him to eject at 26,000 ft. (8,000 m). This 
shows the ejection process and typical survival gear. 
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1. The pilot pulls the ejection lanyard 
located between his legs. The canopy is 


blown off. 
, QaT ee 
aoe of 


2. A rocket propels the seat out of the 





Vest Survival Kit 
10 Ibs. (4.5 kg) 


Life preservers 
(discarded soon after landing) 


Compass 
Whistle 


Chap Stick, bug 
repellent and 
sun block 


PRC-112 
radio pocket 









Kit 29 Ibs. (13 kg) 


Hit-and-go 
package 

(A smaller pack 
within the survival 
kit containing the 
most important items) 
Water 

PRC radio 
Batteries 
First-aid kit 


raged NATO official later de- 
clared. “I mean, why not just announce to 
the bad guys, ‘We think he’s alive and 
kicking, and we hope we find him before 
you do’?” 

Not until Tuesday evening, nearly five 
days after the shoot-down, did NaTo 
planes flying over the region finally con- 
firm that they were getting more extensive 
transmissions from what was thought to be 
O’Grady’s radio beacon. It was still not 
possible to know whether the signal was 
O’Grady’s or was just a Serb trick to lure 
aircraft in close, but now the Pentagon 
threw a massive intelligence net over the 
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Also in vest: 

Global positioning system receiver 
Signal mirror Face-camouflage paint 
First-aid kit Map 


Personal radio 
communicator (PRC-112) 


Inside left pocket 

Saline solution 
Water-purification tablets 
Matches 

Malaria tablets 
Bandages 


——9-mm Beretta, holster and 
two 15-round clips 
Smoke signal and flares 


Also in kit: 
Flares 
Flare gun 
Signal mirror 


















Sea-dye marker 
Survival pamphlet 
Drinking-water bag 
Beacon 
Camouflage paint 
Camouflage net 
Two sponges 


Hat and goggles 
Toolkit: pliers, 

screwdriver 
Socks 


Leather gloves 


TIME Graphic by Joe Lertota 


region. CIA spy satellites initiated a contin- 
uous sweep of northern Bosnia, hoping to 
photograph O’Grady on the ground. Air 
Force reconnaissance craft and signal in- 
tercept planes began swarming over the 
area. Other planes with special infrared 
scanners, which could detect the warmth 
of a body moving on the ground, patrolled 
the mountains as well. 

As the search continued through the 
night, the information was passed back to 
Washington where, six hours behind Cen- 
tral European Time, Clinton was receiving 
an evening briefing from National Securi- 
ty Adviser Anthony Lake. Clinton told 
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Lake to keep him informed, but by the 
next morning the searchers still had not 
locked on to the lost pilot. “You know that 
matter we discussed last night?” said Lake 
at 9:30 a.m. “There’s nothing more on that, 
and it looks uncertain.” The President 
sighed and shook his head in frustration. 

It would not be until early Thursday 


| morning that Captain Thomas Hanford, an 


F-16 pilot from O’Grady’s fighter wing 
making one of the repeated search sorties, 
received the first direct radio signal from 
the downed pilot. “Basher-52 reads you,” 
said O'Grady, using the “call sign” that sig- 
nifies a particular plane and its pilot. “I’m 
alive; help.” Hanford subsequently asked 
him to identify the name of the squadron 
in which he had served in Korea—a ques- 
tion designed to ensure that O’Grady’s 
message was not, in fact, a Serb trick. 
When he replied correctly, Hanford noti- 
fied his superiors that he had made con- 
tact with O'Grady. Then he peeled away 
over the Adriatic to refuel. And for a few 
short moments, he let his emotions get the 
better of him. “It’s hard to fly an airplane,” 
he said later, “when you have tears rolling 
down your face.” 

The information was relayed to an in- 
telligence-gathering awacs circling high 
above, and then to Admiral Smith in Lon- 
don. He contacted Colonel Martin Berndt, 
commander of the 24th Marine Expedi- 
tionary Unit on the Kearsarge, a helicopter 
carrier sailing in the Adriatic. “What do 
you think?” asked the admiral. “I think we 
can get him,” replied Berndt. Smith imme- 
diately gave the go-ahead, and Berndt 
roused 51 Marines—including 10 helicopter 
crewmembers—sleeping below decks; it 
was shortly after 3 a.m. At about the same 
time, Lake approached the President back 
in Washington, where it was around 9:30 
p.m. “It looks real tonight,” he said. “It 
looks like it’s a go.” 

The rescue team would have preferred 
going in under cover of darkness, but by 
the time Smith’s order came through, 
streaks of morning light were already ap- 
pearing above the Dalmatian coast. At 
sunrise Berndt and his Marines, their 
faces covered with camouflage paint, had 
boarded a pair of enormous CH-53E Super 
Stallion helicopters—16-ton, seven-blade 
monsters. “We were so focused on the 
mission, I don’t think anybody had any 
time to be nervous,” recalls Berndt. “We 
were all excited that our young captain 
was alive and well.” 

Escorting the Stallions were two Ma- 
rine AH-1W SuperCobra helicopter gun- 
ships, bristling with missiles, cannon and 
machine guns, and a pair of single-pilot 
Marine AV-8B Harrier jump jets. These 
six aircraft were backed up by identical 
sets of replacement helicopters and jump 
jets—none was needed—as well as two 


Navy EA-6B Prowler electronic warfare 
planes, two Marine F/A-18D Hornets to 
provide air cover, and a pair of tank-killing 
Air Force A-10 Warthogs. The e 
al armada of roughly 40 planes was chore 
ographed from above by a NATO AWACS 
We had the whole shooting 
said Smith 


ntire aeri 


radar plane 
match up there 
After leaving the ship, the helicopters 
had to circle over the Adriatic for 


utes waiting for the rest of the 


{5 min 
rescue pack 
ve from other carriers and Ital 


in¢ y arr 


ses That was probably good 
‘It took the edge off us 


ind it got everybody focused and thinking 


lan bz 

Berndt later said 
perhaps a little bit straighter.” Then came 
the “push 
to enter Balkan airspace—and the mission 
Within minutes the air- 
craft had reached Bosnian Serb territory 
At one point, Admiral William A. Owens 
vice chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
called Lake “Our feet are dry 

he. 


they were flying over land. The 


authorization from the AWACS 


was under 


way 


ind said 
meaning 


sun was winking through the rugged, fog 
draped Balkan terrain as the CH-53s spent 
the next 50 minutes flitting 200 ft 


pine fore sts 


over 


At 6:35 a.m., they approached the area 


where O’Grady’s signal beacon had been 


traced. The bright yellow 
smoke coming from trees near a rocky 
O'Grady had set off a flare. The 
first Super Stallion commanded by Major 
William Tarbutton, touched down, trying 


to avoid crude pine fence posts with 


pilots saw 


pasture 


barbed wire strung between them. Some 
20 Marines scrambled out to set up a se 
curity perimeter 

The second helicopter, Berndt’s, inad 


vertently 





landed on part of the fence, forc 
ing the pilot to pick up again and move 
1 In the front 


setting down 
) pilots, Berndt 


few feet before 


seat, sitting between the twe 





peered through the cockpit and saw, to his 
astonishment, a young man running to- 
The man was 50 or 
a little rise be 


The fog was fairly 


a pistol 


vay, coming up 


ward him with 





60 yards 
tween some pine trees 


and at first Berndt was not sure v 





dens« 
it was. “But,” he recalls, “I quickly 
it had to be him 

The h had been 
open for all of three seconds when O'Grady 
1 across its threshold. He relin- 


figured 





icopter s side door 


tumblec 






quished his 9-mm Beretta pistol to the 
crew and pulled on Berndt’s Gore-Tea 
parka and 1 crash helmet. “I'll never for 
get the look on his face as he ning 
toward our aircraft said He 








SAFE AT LAST After being shot down, 
living without food for six days, hiding from 
Serbs and enduring what a Marine called 
“the roughest helicopter ride I've ever 
been on,” O'Grady reaches the Kearsarge 
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like he had been in the field trying to sur 
vive for six da and knowing we were 
there to pull him out.” Nobody, Bert 
idded somewhat crec yusl evel 
got off our helicopter 

The Marines sed to leave by the rear 
I re called back to their seats. Thos« 
who had formed the protective perimeter 
reboarded the other helicopter, and after 


quick head count, the Supe! Stallions took 














off. They had been on the ground no more 
than seven minute 

Their vip passen was strappe 
into a seat by Angel Castro Jr., a 45-year 
iid sergeant major who has spent more 
than half his lif the Marines. “I sat 
him dow: Castro recalled in a thick 
Bronx accent, “and he said “Thank you 
thank you, thank you’—he just kept 
s that.” O'Grady was shivering, d 
hy ited and soaking wet. After he drat 
ilmost an entire iteen of water, Castr 
asked him if he nted something t 
He nodded, and an MRI a meal 








to-eat—was passed forward. O'Grady 
took three or four bites of the chicken 
stew and then said he couldn’t eat any 
more. His uncontrollable shivering start- 
ed up again, and someone wrapped a 
thermal blanket around his shoulders, “I 
was just so relieved,” said Castro. “My 
heart was still pumping so hard—we fi- 
nally had him.” 

Castro gave him a pair of gloves and 
ordered two young Marines to flank him 
with their bodies in order to keep him as 
warm as possible and shield him from the 
45° wind whipping through the portals 
through which the helicopter’s machine 
guns protruded. One of those Marines 
was Paul Bruce of Lebanon, Maine, a 20- 
year-old lance corporal who could 
see that the young pilot was in emo- 
tional tatters. “When he first got on 
the helo, he was sobbing and weep- 
ing,” said Bruce. “It was more than 
just a tear or two. His chest was 
heaving—he was so grateful and 
happy to be rescued.” 

At 12:49 a.m., just as O'Grady was 
being plucked from the ground in 
Bosnia, Lake called the President 
with a two-word message: “Got ‘im.” 
Replied Clinton: “Great! It sounds 
like this is one amazing kid.” 

He is a pretty amazing kid. Born 
in Brooklyn, New York, O'Grady 
grew up in Spokane, Washington, 
with his younger brother and sister 
and his parents, who divorced in 
1990. He went to Lewis and Clark 
High School, where he played soccer 
and was the kicker for the football 
team. “When he was little he wanted 
to be a ninja, to get into martial arts,” says 
Paul O'Grady, 25. 

O’Grady’s father headed a surgical 
team ona ship off North Vietnam in 1972, 
He used to take Scott with him in his 


small Cessna when the boy was 5 and 6 | 


years old. “He always wanted to go into 
the Air Force,” the senior O'Grady re- 
called. “He always wanted to be there, to 
fly F-16s and see action.” 

That dream seemed in jeopardy after 
O'Grady finished high school and failed to 
gain admission to the Air Force Academy. 
Determined to fly fighter jets, he set out 
to nail down every civilian flight certifi- 
cation he could, a strategy that he hoped 
would enable him to enter the Air Force 
a notch above the rest. “He was one of 
the best I’ve ever had,” says Mark Well- 
sandt, who helped give O'Grady his pri- 
mary flight training at Fairchild Air Force 
Base in Spokane and eventually became 
good friends with the young pilot. “You'd 
demonstrate a maneuver to him one time, 
and he was able to just pick it up and go 
from there. ” 

Wellsandt also taught the survival 
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course at Fairchild that O'Grady took 
and that gave him the training he used 
with such focus and discipline during his 
six days in the woods. “I heard he ate 
bugs to survive, and that’s taught in the 
school,” says Wellsandt. “Knowing Scott 
as long as I have, I’m sure he was think- 
ing, ‘Hey, I’ve got other things I want to 
do, and if I want to do them, then I’ve got 
to get with the program.’” 
O’Grady’s family kept an anxious vig- 
il all week. “When you're not in control of 
a situation that involves a person you love 
with all your heart, you go crazy,” said 
Stacey, who was born on Scott’s third 
birthday in 1968. That was an audacious 
| usurpation of the limelight for which her 


wouldn't see me or hear 
me. | was a scared little 
bunny rabbit just trying to 
hide, trying to survive.” 


older brother, she says, never quite for- 
gave her and that, until now, he has been 
unable to undo. “You grasp for hope and 
a prayer.” Plus one other thing. During 
the final two nights of O’Grady’s ordeal, 
Stacey slept with her brother’s old, well- 
used teddy bear. She later explained, 
“You cling to whatever you can.” 

At the same time as O’Grady was be- 
ing helicoptered off the ground, his father 
was awakened by a telephone call. It was 
Colonel Chuck Wald, head of O’Grady’s 
squadron in Aviano, calling to say they 
had made radio contact with O’Grady. 
“That was the first we knew he was alive 
and well.” (O’Grady’s mother, living in 
Spokane, his hometown, received a simi- 
lar call within minutes.) The moment he 
heard the news, the elder O'Grady ran 
shouting into the bedrooms of his other 
two children. “I woke up Paul and Stacey, 
and we all just started jumping around,” 
he said. 

The euphoria was not limited to the 
O'Grady household. In the White House, 
Lake decided it was time to allow himself 
a moment of mild celebration. “Mr. Pres- 
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A WEEK OF HIDE-AND-SEEK 
“For the most part my 
face was in the dirt, and 


| was just praying they 








ident,” he declared, “with or without 
your permission, I’m going to smoke a 
cigar.” Clinton was one step ahead of his 
Security Adviser. “Well, come on over,” 
he replied, “I’m having one too.” Side- 
stepping the First Lady’s ban on White 
House smoking, the two men walked out 
onto the second-floor Truman Balcony, 
gazed in the direction of the Washington 
Monument and lit up a pair of stogies. 
The savoring of the moment was fit- 
ting but, in retrospect, somewhat prema- 
ture. During the incoming flight the heli- 
copters had traveled at about 120 m.p.h.; 
they roared back to the Kearsarge at 175 
m.p.h., skimming the treetops in hopes 


| of avoiding Serbian gunners and mis- 


sileers below. The 87-mile flight 
was smooth for its first third, when 
the helicopters entered a shallow 
valley in the shape of a rice bowl. 
But suddenly three small, shoul- 
der-fired SA-7 missiles ripped past, 
followed by “small gunfire hitting 
the bird,” as Corporal Michael Pe- 
vear, the other Marine sitting be- 
side O'Grady, put it. 

Everyone jumped when one 
round tore in, smashed into some 
communications gear and bounced 
harmlessly off the back of Castro’s 
flak jacket. The Marine behind him 
handed the sergeant major a 7.62- 
mm slug. Castro handed it back 
with a smile. It was, he said, “no 
big deal.” 

The pilots began violently rock- 
ing the choppers from side to side, 
hugging as close to the ground as 
they dared and occasionally execut- 
ing a stomach-churning pop-up to clear 
low-hanging power lines. Inside the heli- 
copters, life jackets, ammunition boxes 
and Marines began pitching about. Pe- 
vear and Bruce nervously eyed their pas- 
senger, who appeared to be clenching his 
teeth. “I just looked at him and told him 
he was with the Marines and everything 
was going to be all right,” said Bruce. It 
was an assurance that neither Bruce nor 
Pevear quite believed. “We were zigzag- 
ging around, banking hard all over the 
place,” Bruce later admitted. “It was a 
terrifying ride—the roughest helicopter 
ride I’ve ever been on.” 

And then, suddenly, they were in the 
clear. As the helicopters drew near the Adri- 
atic, the Marines could feel the warm air 
and smell the cypress and pine trees of the 
Dalmatian coast. When Berndt turned to 
see how his passenger was doing, O'Grady 
looked up at the commander, gave a grin 
and a thumbs-up. “I knew then,” Berndt 
says, “that he was O.K.” —Reported by 
Edward Barnes/Pale, Ann Blackman/Alexandria, 
Greg Burke/Aviano, Dan Cray/Los Angeles and 
Douglas Waller/Washington 
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Despite NATO bluster, 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


HE FIRST FRENCH REINFORCE- 
ments landed in Bosnia last week. 
A flight of helicopters lifted 60 
Foreign Legionnaires and_ six 
heavy mortars off warships in the 
Adriatic and set them down in a 
heavily wooded area on Mount Igman, a 
strategic height overlooking Sarajevo. The 
platoon quickly moved into position to 
support a French infantry battalion that 
had been under attack by Bosnian Serbs 

A platoon of 60 men, even of famously 
tough Foreign Legionnaires, will hardly 
make a difference in bloody Bosnia. Still, 
their arrival was apparently meant to send 
the Serbs some signals. They were the first 
new unit into the field since the Serbs 
rounded up more than 370 U.N. troops and 
observers as hostages three weeks ago. 
The French soldiers were a symbolic down 
payment on the 10,000 troops who will 
form a rapid-reaction force to back up the 
22,500 U.N. peacekeepers already in the 
country. The landing on Mount Igman also 
seemed to lend support to the Bosnia U.N 
military command's tentative plan to open 
a supply route from besieged Sarajevo to 
the sea at Split. 





It looked, at least at the outset, as if the 
U.N. military officers meant business. The 
10,000 British, French and Dutch reinforce- 
ments were coming in two new brigades. 
They would be equipped with artillery and 
armored vehicles and would move quickly 
by helicopter to aid and protect peacekeep- 
ers in their humanitarian mission of distrib. 
uting food and supplies. Discussions were 
held in Paris and London about changing 
the system under which military comman- 
ders must in practice obtain U.N. civilian ap- 
proval to use force for anything beyond 
shooting back when under attack. On occa 
sion it has been particularly frustrating to 
U.N. and Nato officers when they wanted to 
call in air strikes on the Bosnian Serbs and 
U.N. officials refused to go along. This time. 
French and British military leaders argued, 
the rapid-reaction troops should be autho- 
rized initially by the U.N. but then be avail- 
able to the peacekeeping generals to use in 
Bosnia as they saw fit. 

Such was the tough talk at the begin 
ning of the week. By week’s end, however, 
it was evident that no such significant 
changes would be made. As a Western 
diplomat put it, the situation in Bosnia was 
“going to be the same mishmash it has 


been.” There would be no move from 
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peacekeeping reinforcements won't change a thing 





peacekeeping to forcible peacemaking, 
NATO defense ministers reaffirmed at a 
meeting in Brussels. At the same time, 
U.N. officials in the former Yugoslavia in- 
sisted that the new rapid-reaction force 
would operate under the rules that had ap- 
plied since the beginning. The force would 
defend peacekeepers but would not launch 
offensive actions. UNPROFOR has always 
been permitted to use force in order to de- 
liver aid, but it has never done so. The 
rapid-reaction force will technically have 
the same right, but it appears that the force 
will be treated in somewhat the same way 
that air strikes have been, and civilian U.N. 
agreement will in practice be necessary in 
order for it to act aggressively. Officials in 
several capitals began to see the decision to 
send reinforcements not as an indication of 
strength, but as a step toward eventual 
U.N. withdrawal from Bosnia. 

British Defense Minister Malcolm 
Rifkind, whose country is contributing 
more than 6,000 troops to the new force 
said flatly, “We are not going to wage war. 
That is not the role of the U.N.” But even 
beyond that, he said, the kind of peace- 
keeping that is required can be carried out 
only when the combatants basically agree to 
it. “If the consent is not there, the U.N. will 
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not remain,” he said. Britain’s Foreign Sec- 
retary Douglas Hurd went further, saying 
the reinforcements were intended not to 
change the character of the U.N. force “but 
to increase its ability to protect itself.” If the 
U.N.’s task becomes impossible, Hurd said, 
“jt would have to withdraw.” 

The French for weeks have been de- 
manding that the U.N. force be either 
beefed up or pulled out. Once the decision 
to reinforce was made, French offi- 
cials said they were eager to use 
the new reaction force to open the 
road for supplies to Sarajevo, protect 
U.N.-designated “safe zones” and 
enforce freedom of movement on 
other roads as well. The peacekeep- 
ers have always had the right to 
use force if necessary, but as a 
French diplomat says, “up until 
now they have not had the means 
or equipment to do so. That's what 
the rapid-reaction force is for.” If 
these missions lead to clashes with 
the Serbs, the French government 
seemed to be ready to accept a fire- 
fight as a legitimate exercise in self- 
defense. Without going on the offen- 
sive, the French seemed willing to 
push a bit to carry out the mission. 
But if the reinforcements do not soon 
deter the Serbs from attacking, and 
no sign of a political solution appears, 
the French are prepared to end the 
effort. “There is no formal deadline,” 
says a government official in Paris, 
“but if everything is blocked and 
there is no prospect of a resolution in, 
say, two months, we would pull out.” 

Since the rapid-reaction force 
will operate under U.N. authority, 
its deployment to Bosnia requires a 
new resolution from the Security 
Council. To begin with, the Council must 
raise the ceiling on the number of troops 
approved for the U.N. Protection Force, 
UNPROFOR, from 26,000 to 36,000. Last 
week in New York City, British, French 
and Dutch officials sat down with U.N. 
diplomats to discuss the new plan. It does 
include assisting peacekeepers in danger 
and facilitating freer movement on Bos- 
nia’s roads. But, says a U.N. official who at- 
tended the meetings, they “are not going to 
blast their way through anything.” They 
can fire back if fired upon, but they must 
not take sides. A Western diplomat who 
participated summed up the basic truth: 
“None of these countries wants to go to war 
on behalf of the Bosnian government.” 

Secretary-General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali then sent a letter to the Security 
Council. The letter reports that the new 
quick-reaction brigades will become an in- 
tegral part of the existing peacekeeping 
force and will function under the existing 
U.N. command structure and the mandate 
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of neutrality that has governed ground 
troops and the use of air strikes. A resolu- 
tion to that effect could come up in 
the Council as early as this week. It will 
mean simply that UNPROFOR will be 
bigger, not different. 

That leaves everyone right back 
where they have been, hoping for a diplo- 
matic solution. But the peace process is 
stalled. For one thing, negotiations can go 





MORE FIREPOWER: Soldiers of Britain’s Royal Artillery 
unlimber one of their new field guns at Vitez, Bosnia 


nowhere until the Serbs release the 146 
U.N. hostages they are still holding. As for 
the peace plan on the table, it calls for par- 
titioning Bosnia, with 51% going to the 
Bosnian government and its Croatian fed- 
eration partner, and 49% to the Bosnian 
Serbs. The Bosnians and Croats have ac- 
cepted the plan and so has Serbian Presi- 
dent Slobodan Milosevic. But the Bosnian 
Serbs—led by the implacable Radovan 
Karadzic—control 70% of Bosnia and are 
not ready to surrender any of it. 

To pressure Karadzic Western lead- 
ers have turned to Milosevic, the Bosnian 
Serb’s onetime mentor. Milosevic would 
like to consolidate his success. “Milosevic 
is like a big-time Mafia boss who wants to 
retire to Palm Beach,” says one official. 
“He wants reintegration with Europe. He 
says he has done enough for the Bosnian 
Serbs.” Western leaders are asking Milo- 
sevic to recognize Bosnia as a sovereign 
state and is offering a suspension of U.N. 
economic sanctions as bait. Special envoy 





Robert Frasure, a U.S. State Department 
official, has made six trips to Belgrade 
since February, but so far without suc- 
cess. Milosevic seems willing to lean on 
the Bosnian Serbs to settle, but he insists 
sanctions on Serbia proper must be lifted, 
with any future reimposition up to the Se- 
curity Council, not the U.S. “Milosevic is 
dug in on reimposition and so is the U.S.,” 
says the official. “The Administration has 
to decide how much they want to 
pay to make a deal.” 

Many Bosnian Serbs are gloomi- 
ly convinced the deal is coming. In 
Pale, their so-called capital near Sara- 
jevo, a grizzled soldier, still dirty from 
the trenches, sat at an outdoor café 
last week. “We will be sold out, won't 
we?” he asked. “It is only a matter of 
time,” a civilian friend replied. In this 
third year of the war, the Serb forces 
are hard-pressed, and their morale is 
ebbing. For the first time desertions 
have become a serious problem. On 
the other side of the line, Bosnian 
government troops are getting better 
in both equipment and tactics. Their 
morale is rising, spurred also by the 
encouragement they received last 
week from the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, which voted to lift unilat- 
erally the arms embargo on Bosnia. 
In Croatia government troops have 
snatched back one of the three en- 
claves Serbs had occupied there. 

NATO officials believe to counter 
this impression of weakness, the 
Serbs had gone on the offensive—tak- 
ing peacekeepers hostage and re- 
suming their shelling of Sarajevo in 
defiance of U.N. restrictions. Even 
so, European capitals did not react in 
fury. “National governments,” says a 
senior U.N. official in Bosnia, “do not regard 
what has been done to UNPROFOR as a na- 
tional slight, and only national slights 
count.” Last week rifle and machine-gun 
fire echoed through the capital and soon 
turned into an artillery battle for control of 
high ground overlooking roads leading into 
the city. 

Even as new battles erupt, the world’s 
focus is turning to diplomacy, The nato al- 
lies will try to muddle through until fall, 
but if they truly mean it when they say the 
only possible solution is a negotiated one, 
Milosevic is inevitably the key. He repre- 
sents the only evident way to pressure the 
Bosnian Serbs into negotiations. Right 
now, he is holding out for a lifting of sanc- 
tions, and the U.S. is balking. If something 
has to give, the sanctions regime seems to 
be it. —Reported by 
Edward Barnes/Pale, Massimo Calabresi/ 
Vienna, Marguerite Michaels/Washington, William 
Rademaekers/London, Thomas Sancton/Paris 
and Alexandra Stigimayer/Sarajevo 
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Kingpin Checkmate 


The government busts Cali’s Gilberto Rodriguez 
Orejuela in a stunning crackdown on the cartels 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


HE RODRIGUEZ BROTHERS ARE A 

study in opposites. Miguel Rodriguez 

Orejuela, the younger one, has a 

driven, type-A personality, so obses- 
sive about the family’s multibillion-dollar 
empire that he monitors the electric bills 
and company magazine subscriptions. 
Gilberto, 56, is the smooth chairman of the 
board, more cerebral, with a fondness for 
the Colombian poets, a passion for soccer, 
and friends in high and public places. U.S. 
Drug Enforcement Administration offi- 
cials have long felt, however, that Gilberto’s 
intelligence has been overrated. Believed 
to be the leader of the powerful Cali co- 
caine cartel, Gilberto, who says he is mere- 
ly an honest drugstore magnate, has never 
been able to explain why the Medellin 
drug lord Pablo Escobar—now deceased— 
was always trying to kill him. In any case, 
“the Chess Player,” as Gilberto is known, 
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miscalculated on his final move, failing to 
negotiate the terms of his surrender with 
the Colombian government. Last Friday he 
was arrested in a surprise raid on a Cali 
house. “Don’t kill me,” Gilberto pleaded 
when police plucked him out of a secret 
compartment. “I’m a man of peace.” 

Not to mention prosperity. DEA officials 
estimate that the Rodriguez brothers oversee 
80% of the cocaine trafficking in the world, 
with profits of about $7 billion last year, and 
say that they have also begun to make deep 
inroads into the heroin market, previously 
dominated by Southeast Asian drug lords. 
Although Miguel remains at large, the 
Colombian government crowed over Gil- 
berto’s arrest. “This is the beginning of the 
end of the Cali cartel,” announced President 
Ernesto Samper Pizano. A press conference 
at police headquarters in Bogota, where Ro- 
driguez was paraded about like war booty, 
had the air of a New Year's Eve party, with 
confetti and streamers floating through the 
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ENDGAME: “General, the police have won,” 
said “the Chess Player” as he was arrested 


air. “Rodriguez was arrested in his strong- 
hold,” says a pleased pea official. “It shows 
that the Colombian government is serious 
about this.” 

The arrest of Rodriguez comes four 
days after federal attorneys in Miami un- 
sealed a sweeping 16]-page indictment 
against the Rodriguez brothers’ vast opera- 
tion in the U.S. The brothers are among 62 
defendants, including six prominent de- 
fense attorneys, accused of varying charges, 
including racketeering and conspiracy. 
TIME has learned that the Justice Depart- 
ment is still probing the conduct of at least 
halfa dozen more U.S. defense lawyers who 
work on drug cases. 

Since the demise of the Medellin cartel 
in 1993 with the death of Escobar, Cali has 
had a stranglehold on the cocaine market. 
Unlike the Medellin operatives, the Cali 
drug lords preferred bribery to violence 
for controlling state officials. The Rodri- 
guezes’ counterintelligence operations have 
been impressively sophisticated as well. 
In 1991 pEa and U.S. Customs Service 
agents watching fence posts filled with co- 
caine being off-loaded in Miami were 
stunned to discover that Cali agents were 
watching them watch the fence posts. Last 
year Colombia seized a cartel computer 
with an unbreakable code encrypting its 
files. The computer was being used to ana- 
lyze Cali phone records, determining 
which of the cartel’s lines were tapped. 

This is not to say the Rodriguez broth- 
ers never resorted to thuggery. They were 
plainly behind a hit squad called pEPES 
(People Persecuted by Pablo Escobar), 
which killed more than 60 of the rival drug 
lord’s relatives and associates. Traffickers 
who work for the brothers are required to 
fill out lengthy personnel forms, enumer- 
ating every known relative—a kind of 
hostage list for the cartel to target or kill if 
the employee betrays them. 

Over the past two years, however, the 
brothers have shown signs of burnout. They 
have had little time to enjoy their wealth, and 
are too cautious to leave Cali. The DEA sus- 
pects that Miguel has a blood disorder; Gil- 
berto, after his arrest, asked to have his blood 
pressure checked. For nearly two years they 
tried to negotiate a surrender in return for le- 
niency. At this point “they realize they have 
enough,” says a senior DEA official, “so now 
they want to leave a legacy.” Their children 
are being groomed for lawful pursuits, per- 
haps even as part of Colombia’s next genera- 
tion of political leaders. But first it remains to 
be seen if the current generation can get se- 
rious—with Gilberto, and with the new 
kingpins ready to carry on the ugly business 
of drugs and corruption. —Reported by 
Mary Matheson/Bogota, Elaine Shannon and 
Douglas Waller/Washington 


INTERVIEW 


“1 WANT JUSTICE” 


Just three days before the arrest of Cali chieftain Gilberto Rodriguez 
Orejuela in Colombia, Mexican President Ernesto Zedillo discussed 
his nation’s involvement in the drug war with a group of TIME jour- 
nalists. Meeting with Zedillo in his office at the Los Pinos presidential 
residence were managing editor James R. Gaines, editor at large 
Karsten Prager and Latin American bureau chief Laura Lépez. 


TIME: How do drug trafficking and drug 
money affect government? 

Zedillo: We know that the traffickers move 
huge amounts of money, most of which 
doesn’t remain in Mexico. The bulk of the 
money stays in either the consuming or the 
producing countries. Mexico is mainly a 
place of transit. | don’t think the drug busi- 
ness is meaningful for our economy, but it 
is meaningful to the extent that it brings 
with it violence, crime and corruption. We 
have many former policemen in jail be- 
cause of links to drug trafficking, but we 
don’t have hard evidence on whether the 
traffickers have penetrated other spheres of 
power. There are rumors, there are accusa- 
tions, but we haven't much hard evidence to 
prove anything and therefore to prosecute. 


TIME: Why do you say the drug business is 
Mexico's No. 1 security problem? 

Zedillo: Because of the violence it carries 
with it, because we know the experiences 
of other countries in which drug trafficking 
has grown. Little by little the traffickers 
penetrate institutional structures, starting 
with the justice system, and we have to 
stop it before it becomes a bigger problem. 


TIME: If you know where the drug kingpins 
are, why don’t you just go in and get them? 
Zedillo: | don’t know where they are. If I 
knew, I would immediately order the Attor- 
ney General to jail them. If you could give me 
that information, I would be most pleased to 
use it and wouldn't reveal my source. 


TIME: What can the U.S. do that it is not 
doing to help on the American or the 
Mexican side of the border? 

Zedillo: We have made tremendous prog- 
ress over the past few months. One of the 
instruments for Mexico to fight drug traf- 
ficking and organized crime is greater col- 
laboration with the U.S. government. We 


want intense cooperation. Our Attorney 


General has worked on developing a new 
relationship with the U.S. Attorney Gener- 
al’s office. As you know, there are historic 
complaints on this side. Mexicans feel that 
our effort to fight drugs and organized 
crime in terms of the size of our country 
and the resources available is much bigger 
than the effort made in the U.S. Mexicans 
keep wondering why we seize cocaine, 
why we arrest corrupt policemen, and why 
that seldom happens in the U.S. 


TIME: Where does the flow of information 

between Mexico and the U.S. break down? 
Zedillo: | cannot say. I have advised my At- 
torney General to have his U.S. contact as 
high as possible so that we don’t have leaks. 
That has always been a problem, and | 
wouldn't like to place blame on any side. I 
also think we have to put order in our own 
house. We have severe problems in the At- 
torney General's office, historical problems. 


TIME: Of corruption? 
Zedillo: Yes. 


TIME: There seems to be a sense in the 
streets that until the three murders [of 
presidential candidate Luis Donaldo 
Colosio, Juan Jestis Cardinal Posadas and 
P.R.I. secretary-general José Francisco 
Ruiz Massieu] are solved, it will be 
difficult for you to govern. 

Zedillo: According to the information pro- 
vided to me by the Attorney General, the 
Ruiz Massieu case is practically solved, and 
the Posadas case seems to be nearly solved 
In the Colosio case, we have made progress 
to the extent that we now believe there was 
a second shooter. But we haven't been able 
to find anything beyond that. I have tried 
not to put the Attorney General's office un- 
der extreme pressure—unlike the press. I 
have 5% years ahead of me. I want full jus- 
tice and the full truth, but we have to keep 
a very cool head. 
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TIME: Against the background of recent 
high-level political violence, are you 
worried about your safety? 

Zedillo: Well, | couldn’t govern if I were 
afraid. Obviously right after Colosio’s assassi 
nation my family and I were very concerned. 
I wouldn't like to use the word frightened, 
but we were very concerned. Little by little 
and despite incidents during the presidential 
campaign, we learned not to be afraid. 


TIME: Your party has been accused of 
involvement in some of the more unsavory 
events of the past year 

Zedillo: | consider that accusation totally 
unfair. We had two victims in 1994: Mexi 
co and the Institutional Revolutionary Par 
ty. I find accusations that the P.R.1. as an or- 
ganization was involved in [the Colosio] 
assassination to be offensive. There's noth- 
ing that has emerged in the evidence that 
could give support to the accusation. 


TIME: Some people say that if your ruling 
P.R.1. does not reform, it could destroy 
itself, and Mexico would wind up with a 
political vacuum 

Zedillo: | am convinced that the party is 
moving toward reform. The P.R.1. has a very 
wide and solid political base, the biggest of 
any party. But it needs to be more democ- 
ratic. It’s as simple as that. And of course it 
needs the general environment 
ic, social and political—to improve, which I 
think will also happen. So I don’t expect the 
P.R.1. to dissolve or destroy itself. cA 
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CRIME 


TheP 


No longer able to buy 
immunity, a legendary 
fugitive financier is 
arrested by his hosts 





By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 


OBERT VESCO HAD ESCAPED FOR SO 
long it seemed he had escaped 
from memory. When the Cuban 
government announced last week 
that it had placed the fugitive 
American financier under arrest 
Vesco was little more than a cipher, a relic 
from an earlier generation, recalled in vague 
outline for his criminal odyssey around the 





Caribbean and for a broad range of roles 
millionaire, gambler, stock cheat, illegal 
campaign contributor, Watergate shadow, 
drug dealer, scoundrel. He was, for archae 
ologists of roguery, the fossil evidence that 
money can buy power and immunity from 
the reach of the law. Now, suddenly and sur 
prisingly, he was back in the news. But last 
week Robert Vesco became not a player but 
a pawn. Havana, which had provided him 
rich refuge for a decade, seemed to decide 
the moment had arrived to offer him up to 
the U.S., which had been chasing him un 
successfully for 23 years. 

In Cuba, Vesco was a creature of leg- 
endary largesse, and the news of el ameri- 
cano’s arrest whipped through the rumor 
mills. When he settled on the island in 1982 
Vesco, who had been known to fire his 
American employees simply for arriving 
late for work, was so incensed at the tardi 
ness of the bodyguards assigned to him by 
the government that he gave all of them 
Rolexes to keep accurate time. Last week 
the only security guard at his empty white- 
washed house at 2114 204th Street, in Ha- 
vana’s elegant Atabey suburb, turned jour- 
nalists away, saying, “If you want to know 
more, please direct your inquiries to Villa 
Marista.” Villa Marista is the headquarters 
of Cuba’s state police, who deal with only 
the most sensitive cases and do not give up 
secrets easily. Was Vesco under arrest? 
‘Yes,” confirmed the guard. “He is under 
investigation.” On Saturday the Cuban 
Foreign Ministry said Vesco was under sus- 
THE FUGITIVE: Robert Vesco speaking at a 
press conference in Costa Rica in 1977 
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picion of being a “provocateur and agent 
for foreign special services.” The country 
involved was not identified. 

Charges against Vesco outside Cuba are 
myriad if not of mythic proportions, One is 
the 1989 U.S. indictment of Vesco in absen- 
tia for facilitating the narcotics-trafficking 
activities of Colombian drug kingpin Carlos 
Lehder-Rivas, who from 1978 to ’80 was us- 
ing the Bahamas as a transshipment point 
for cocaine. Vesco was living in the Ba- 
hamas at that time and is thought to have 
helped Lehder bribe influential Bahamian 
officials to look the other way while coke- 
laden planes landed at and took off from 
Norman’s Cay, a Bahamian island on which 
Lehder had built an outsize landing strip. 


Vesco was also said to have arranged for | 


Lehder’s planes to fly through Cuban air 
space. There was speculation last week that 
Havana would turn Vesco over to Washing- 
ton to foster the détente both sides have 
been trying to achieve. “The Cubans are 
looking for ways to curry favor,” says a State 
Department official. But no one believes 
that Vesco will be turned over for free, and 
the Cubans were reportedly vexed when 
news of his arrest was first leaked. Never- 
theless, the Justice Department last week 
was already assembling a team of U.S. mar- 
shals to fly to Havana to pick up Vesco. 


But the other and much older charges | 


are what made Vesco’s reputation. In 1972 
Vesco left the U.S. for Central America and 
the Caribbean ahead of Securities and Ex- 
change Commission charges that he looted 
a European mutual fund of a quarter of a 
billion dollars. (He had acquired the fund 
for a mere $5 million the year before.) In 
April 1972 he secretly dispatched an 
employee with $200,000 in $100 bills to 
Maurice H. Stans, Commerce Secretary for 
Richard Nixon and at that time chief fund 
raiser for his re-election campaign. Feder- 
al prosecutors accused Vesco of trying to 
bribe the Nixon Administration to head 
off the sec probe. Stans and Attorney Gen- 
eral John Mitchell were later indicted on 
charges that they intervened on Vesco’s 
behalf in the sec case. Vesco, by then living 
in Costa Rica, refused to return to the U.S. 
to testify. Stans and Mitchell were subse- 
quently acquitted. 

Hounded by the Fsi, Vesco spent two 
decades in epic ostentation and arrogance- 
on-the-run, buying influence in Costa Rica, 
contemplating the establishment of a sov- 


ereign state in Antigua, toying with journal- 
ists, offering hints of revelatory interviews 
and then, in one case, dancing around a 
swimming pool with egotistical delight as a 
lightning storm lit up the Cuban sky, leav- 
ing the would-be questioner dangling. 
Before he was a villain, Robert Vesco 
was a Horatio Alger hero. Born in 1935 
to lower-middle-class parents in Detroit, 
Vesco, according to biographer Arthur Her- 
zog, had three youthful dreams: to become 
a millionaire, to head his own company and 
“to get the hell out of Detroit.” He accom- 
plished those goals rapidly. Largely self- 
educated, the teenage Vesco, who managed 
to complete only half a correspondence 
course toward a high school diploma, grew 
a mustache to look older and try to qualify 
for jobs in local auto factories. He quickly 
moved from low-level design work to engi- 
neering to sales in various firms, garnering 








experience in one post to parlay into anoth- 
er. By the time he was 21, his job had trans- 
ferred him out of Detroit and into New 
York City and the land of hungry investors. 

He stayed with his employer only three 
years before striking out on his own. After 
hooking up with a cash-strapped O-ring 
manufacturer in New Jersey, he was fortu- 
itously introduced to a group of investors 
that included Baron Edmund de Roth- 
schild and RCA’s David Sarnoff. They put 
about $1 million into his company, but 
after growing nervous about Vesco’s gran- 
diose expansion plans, they allowed him to 
buy them out for only $12,500 (all except 
Rothschild, who stayed in and after 18 
months made a profit of more than $1 mil- 
lion on his $250,000 investment). By 1965 
Vesco had incorporated his company, and 
by financial sleight of hand, he took his In- 
ternational Controls Corp. public without 
SEC scrutiny. He bought controlling shares 
of a public company, merged it with ICC, 
and renamed the resulting company ICC. 
Presto: he was a publicly traded company. 
He had also accomplished his two other 
goals: he had his own firm, and he was a 
millionaire, at least on paper. He was just 
30 years old. 

To arrive at that pinnacle, Vesco used 
an innate talent for self-inflation and con- 





IN CUBA Vesco, seen here in 1985, lived in the exclusive Marina Hemingway section of 
| Havana; he also had homes in the beach resort town of Varadero and at Cayo Largo 
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ODYSSEY: Vesco fled to Costa Rica in 
1972 and finally settied in Cuba in 1982 
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spicuous consumption. As a struggling en- 
trepreneur, he would call on his investors 
wearing, according to Herzog in his book 
Vesco, “a double-breasted suit, a homburg, 


and gloves” on a hot summer day. He would | 


then say, “If my chauffeur calls, tell him to 
circle the block if he has to.” The chauffeur 
in question was his plant manager, Ralph 
Dodd. Vesco liked to say he graduated from 
Wayne State University, although there is no 
record of his enrolling there. But he had 
such self-possession that people believed his 
stories and went along with his boasts. He 
was an untiring gambler, though he won and 
lost with bad grace. He once publicly cajoled 
aman to pay a lost wager of $1,000. When the 
man wrote the check, Vesco further shamed 
him by auctioning the draft to the crowd for 
$200. He bought houses in Costa Rica and 
Switzerland, a yacht and a Boeing 707, 
which he outfitted with an office, bedrooms 
and a discothéque. To the annoyance of his 
neighbors, he built a heliport on his home 
property in suburban New Jersey. He liked 
to try to get away with things. He once 
bought his wife a $65,000 ring and then tried 
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NO ONE'S HOME: Vesco’s house stood 
empty in the Atabey suburb last week 


é4| think he was a guy 
who was always a little 
bit crooked, and | think 
he reacted by running, 

| probably convinced he 
couldn't get a fair trial.77 


——ARTHUR HERZOG 
























to get his company to pay him a bonus to 
cover its cost. A would-be partner reputedly 
told Vesco, “I had a dream. You and I slept 
together on acold night. In the morning, you 
had all the blankets.” 

In 1970, when he was only 35, Vesco 
set his eyes on Investors Overseas Ser- 
vices, a floundering mutual fund run by 
playboy-salesman Bernard Cornfeld. Tout- 
ing his expertise in setting up ICC (by then 
a conglomerate of several companies) 
Vesco came in with a $5 million bail-out 
and was hailed as IOS’s savior. Very quick- 
ly, however, IOS funds were mysteriously 
misdirected. By the time the sEC was 
ready to indict Vesco, the financier was 
gone, having taken his loot and his family, 
his yacht and his planes, to Costa Rica. 

He renounced his U.S. citizenship and 
set himself up in the Central American 
nation. President José Figueres Ferrer had 
no problem harboring the fugitive. “When 
has any country rejected the money that 
has come to it from abroad?” he said on 
television. Vesco would invest $13 million in 
Costa Rica. Indeed, when press reports had 
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| $325,000. 


Vesco depositing $325,000 in a New York 
bank account in Figueres’ name, the Presi- 
dent issued a clarification: it “really 
amounted to $436,000," not a mere 


Y 1978, HOWEVER, VESCO HAD FLED 
to the Bahamas after a change in 
the Costa Rican presidency. In 
1982 he left the Bahamas in the 
wake of his alleged effort 
to bribe the Carter Administration 
into allowing Libya to buy C-130 military 
planes (including a disputed $220,000 at- 
tempted kickback to the President’s brother 
Billy). Vesco then sought refuge in Antigua 
and considered buying half an island from 
the country’s ruling dynasty to set up his own 
kingdom—until rumors of an FBI raid forced 
him to flee briefly back to Costa Rica and 
then to Nicaragua. Finally, in 1982, he settled 
in Cuba as the most favored capitalist guest of 
Castro’s communist regime. There he went 
by the name John Adams—even though 
everyone knew he was Robert Vesco. He was 
above the laws and the rules. In 1993, when 
his son “Patrick Adams” had trouble in Ha- 
vana’s International School—which takes 
only hard currency for tuition—it was the 
British schoolmistress who was sent packing. 

Last week, however, even the Cuban 
welcome had worn out and Vesco was un- 
der arrest in Havana. He had become a rel- 
ic of an earlier era: the protopredator of an 
age of excess that had been overshadowed 
by another decade of carnivorous capital- 
ism. Nevertheless, his arrest and anticipat- 
ed repatriation to the U.S. are welcome 
news, especially for Drug Enforcement 
Administration agents. “It’s always nice to 
get a 23-year fugitive off the books,” says a 
DEA Official. Some worry about the evi- 
dence and the memory of witnesses. Says 
Raymond Levites, a former U.S. prosecutor 
who once tried to offer Vesco a deal to re- 
turn: “Criminal cases are not like wine and 
cheese. They do not age well.” 

Many, though, want to see the myster- 
ies cleared up. How did Vesco destroy IOS? 
How much money did he really take? Her- 
zog believes that much of Vesco’s legendary 
villainy is exaggerated: “First of all, I think 
he was a little nuts, more than a little. The 
classic paranoid, terrified of the FBI. I think 
he was a guy who was always a little bit 
crooked and I think he reacted by running, 
probably convinced he couldn’t get a fair 
trial.” Throughout his fugitive years, how- 
ever, Vesco maintained his innocence, 
even as he wooed reporters and journalists 
with his reputation. In the end, perhaps he 
will again choose to boast of his deeds—and 
profit by it. Included in his trust funds for 
his children are literary rights to his life’s 
weird story. —Reported by Cathy Booth/Miami, 
Laura Lopez/Mexico City, Douglas Waller/ 
| Washington and Susanne Washburn/New York 
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fan exercise, Marty Gonzalez places her sixth 
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phy students in groups to decorate clay pots. 






lly the students paint animals, plants, and landscapes that 


so ~ portray geographic cultures. Afterwards, students proudly submit each of 
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their creations which are put into individual brown bags. 


Then Ms. Gonzalez does the only natural thing left to do. She pounds each 
bag with a hammer, shattering the contents. Only to hand the bags over to different groups of 
students who face the task of rebuilding the pots and explaining the culture depicted on them. 


In effect, the kids become archeologists. But this lesson does more than teach the children the 


rigors of being an archeologist. They learn how studying archeological artifacts is 








important in learning the history of a land and the people who lived there. 
For her creative approach to teaching, State Farm is pleased 
to honor Ms. Gonzalez with the Good Neighbor Award 
and donate $5,000 in her name to Morris Elementary 


in Cypress, California. 
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The Good Neighbor Award was developed 
in cooperation with the National Council 
for Geographic Education 
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RICH JUSTICE 


Did we need O.J. to remind us that money makes 
all the difference—in the trial and in the verdict? 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


PECULIAR SCENE IS PLAYING OUT in 
lawyers’ offices around the country, 
reports Joseph Rem Jr., a defense at- 
torney from Hackensack, New Jer- 
sey, who has been practicing criminal law 
for 20 years. These days the people who 
walk into his office expect an O.J. Simp- 
son-style defense. “They want to contest all 
the scientific information against them,” he 
says, and they talk about impaneling a mock 
jury, just as O.J. did. “They’re now asking, 
‘What kind of jurors are you looking for?’” 
reports Rem, who has to break it to each 


new client, gently, that O.]. is different 
True, like everyone else in this country 
Simpson is entitled to the best defense he 
can pay for. He just happens to be much 
richer than the average murder defendant 
hence the never-ending parade of big-name 
lawyers, sub-lawyers with DNA specialities, 
jury consultants, investigators and experts 
Though exact figures are hard to come by 
one person close to the case will reveal this 
much Simpson has spent $100,000 on a 
jury consultant; Robert Shapiro's contract 
entitles him to $100,000 a month for 12 
months; Johnnie Cochran Jr. is working for 
a large flat fee. Simpson, whose net worth 





was reported to be $10 million on the day of 
his arrest, has taken out a $3 million credit 
line on his Brentwood home, and according 
to one of his lawyers will have spent $5 mil- 
lion to $6 million by the end of the trial 

In the year since the murders of Nicole 
Brown Simpson and Ronald Goldman, the 
case has been transformed into a spectacle 
gone terribly awry Christo- 
pher Darden recently spoke with disdain 
of “this supposed truth-seeking process 


Prosecutor 


One thing is certain: if Simpson were poor 
and unknown, it all would have been over 
months ago. “If O.J. were [represented by 
a public defender] in Jones County, Mis- 
sissippi,” says Robert Spangenberg, co 
A public defender in Marshall, 
Minnesota, visits three of his clients after all 
three pleaded guilty to various charges 
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0.J.’s Dream Team, including, 
from left, Robert Blasier, Barry Scheck, 
Johnnie Cochran Jr. and Robert Shapiro 


author of a 1993 American Bar Association 
report on indigent defense, “it would be a 
two-day trial, an open-and-shut case.” In- 
stead, if the bulletins from dismissed ju- 
rors can be believed, the Simpson mil- 
lions have so far succeeded in purchasing 
a reasonable doubt. 

Yet the accelerating rate of jury attri- 
tion has raised the specter of a mistrial. It is 
unlikely that Simpson can afford to mount 
such an elaborate defense again (though a 
celebrity client will never lack for glory 
seeking legal help), and that may well affect 
the outcome. For the Simpson case has 
demonstrated perhaps more starkly than 
ever before that in the American justice 
system, as in so much else in this country, 


changes everything—and huge 
amounts of money change things almost 
beyond recognition. 

“The O.J. case is fantasy land,” says 
Scott Wallace, special counsel to the Na 
tional Legal Aid and Defender Association 
“It’s not real life in the criminal justice sys- 
tem.” And it would be unfortunate if the 
public’s avid consumption of this and other 
trials of the rich and famous—the Menen- 
dez brothers, Claus von Bulow, William 
Kennedy Smith—left the general impres- 
sion that our criminal justice system rou 
tinely allows defendants a thorough and 
aggressive defense, in which no fact goes 
unchallenged or theory unexplored. In 
fact, the report that Spangenburg co- 
authored for the A.B.A. concluded that the 
indigent defense system was in “crisis” 
that far too many people are being tried, 


money 


convicted and sentenced without even the 
rudimentary legal representation guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. “There are two 
criminal justice systems in this country,” 
says Paul Petterson, indigent defense coor- 
dinator for the National Association of 
Criminal Defense Lawyers. “There is a 
whole different system for poor people. It’s 
in the same courthouse—it’s not separate— 
but it’s not equal.” 


Judy Haney sits on death row in We 
tumpka, Alabama, convicted in 1988 of 
murdering her husband, who she says rou- 
tinely beat her and her children. Women 
who kill an abusive spouse almost never re- 
ceive the death penalty. But Haney’s 
defense was not all it might have been: one 
of her attorneys, for instance, came to court 
so drunk that the judge halted the proceed 


POOR JUSTICE 








«The 0.J. case is fantasy land. It’s not real life in the criminal-justice system.” 


ings and sent the man to jail overnight. 
When the trial resumed the next day, 
Haney was convicted and sentenced to die. 


LIKE 80% TO 90% OF ALL FELONY DEFEN- 
dants in the U.S., Haney was too poor to hire 
her own lawyer and was represented by 
court-appointed attorneys. In the Supreme 
Court’s landmark 1963 decision, Gideon v. 
Wainwright, the Justices cited the Sixth 
Amendment's guarantee of the right to coun- 
sel and declared that indigent defendants ac- 
cused of felonies must be provided with at- 
torneys because, wrote Justice Hugo Black, 
the “noble ideal” of a fair trial is impossible if 
the poor man must “face his accusers without 
a lawyer to assist him.” In 1972 the High Court 
extended this rule to all crimes, including 
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Public defender Cecil Naatz, 
left, meets Vince Laleman at his home in 
Marshall, Minnesota. Laleman pleaded guilty 
to a charge, but needs help with an earlier one 


misdemeanors, that result in imprisonment 
for any length of time. But ensuring this right 
falls, ultimately, on local jurisdictions, which 
vary wildly from one place to the next. Alaba- 
ma, for example, has a state cap of $1,000 for 
out-of-court fees for defending a death- 
penalty case, while in Indiana the average ex- 
penditure on capital cases is $53,000. In 
some states, including Minnesota, Connecti- 
cut, Mississippi, Illinois and Indiana, the in- 
digent-defense system is so inadequate that 
the state has been sued. 

In this lock-‘em-up-and-throw-away- 
the-key era, however, it is hard to drum up 
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sympathy for poor, often minority, often 
guilty defendants. “In the war on crime.” 
says Nicholas Chiarkas, Wisconsin's state 
public defender, “many people think of 
public defenders as representing the ene- 
my.” John Holdridge, director of the Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana Capital Trial Assis- 
tance Project, agrees. “This is the most 
unpopular issue around,” he says. 


The Cage, located right in Courtroom D 
in the Connecticut Superior Court in 
Bridgeport, functions as a temporary jail 
cell for men who haven't made bond. The 
dozen men held inside, their hands shack- 
led behind them, were arrested over the 
weekend and are awaiting arraignment; 
new detainees are herded in and out all 








—SCOTT WALLACE 


National Legal Aid and Defender Association 





day. In the midst of this noise and mayhem, 
some of the accused meet their lawyers for 
the last time before approaching the bench 
and confer hastily through the metal mesh 
about their pleas. Though the state affiliate 
of the A.C.L.U. has brought a class action 
against Connecticut's indigent-defense sys 
tem, citing the Cage as one of many de- 
grading and prejudicial conditions in the 
state, lawyers and defendants alike are ac- 
customed to it. “I don't like the Cage,” says 
John Forbes, a public defender for 23 years. 
“But it has some advantages—such as last- 
minute access to clients.” Forbes firmly be- 
lieves his clients get good representation, 


even though “I can't give them that one-on- | 


one feeling that everyone would like to 
have.” 








The Difference a Million Makes 


By ADAM COHEN/NEW YORK 


HOUGH FEDERICO MARTINEZ MACIAS SPENT ALMOST 10 YEARS ON DEATH 

row in Texas, the case against him was never strong. He was charged with 

a double murder arising from a 1983 E] Paso burglary. The prime witness 

was himself a suspect, who was allowed to plead to a lesser charge for tes- 
tifying against Macias. This man first told a grand jury that he had waited in a 
car while Macias committed the crime. But when confronted with evidence to 
the contrary—including a failed polygraph test—he subsequently admitted that 
he had gone into the victims’ home and tied one of them up, though he still in- 
sisted that Macias had committed the murders. Armed with this testimony and 
shaky corroborative evidence, the state sought the death penalty. 

Macias, a laborer for a spice company, was represented by court-ap- 
pointed lawyers who were paid little to work on his case and allotted just $500 
for investigators and expert witnesses. The trial was riddled with attorney er- 
rors. For one, his lawyer failed to call an alibi witness who would have placed 
Macias miles away from the crime scene. One court that reviewed the trial 
transcript commented that this oversight alone could have meant the differ- 
ence between conviction and acquittal. Macias’ trial lawyer contends that the 
lack of money was not a fac- 
tor, noting he devoted eight 
months to the case, but the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit disagreed. 
“The state paid defense 
counsel $11.84 an hour,” the 
court noted. “Unfortunate- 
ly, the justice system got 
only what it paid for.” 

Macias’ break came 
when the postconviction 
phase of his case was as- 
signed to Skadden, Arps, . ? 
Slate, Meagher & Flom— : : 
one of the nation’s largest Deluxe legal resources got Macias off death row 
and wealthiest corporate law firms. Douglas Robinson, a partner in the firm's 
Washington office, had volunteered with the American Bar Association to take 
a capital case, and he was randomly assigned to Macias. Robinson and a team of 
Skadden lawyers and paralegals went at the Macias case the way they would that 
of a private client. They spent money ($11,599 just for expert psychological tes- 
timony); they ran down leads (a partial eyewitness was located who said Macias 
was not either of the two men she saw near the victims’ house); they brought the 
uncalled alibi witness's testimony to the attention of the court. In all, the Skad- 
den team invested about a million dollars of billable hours and resources, pro- 
ducing a 173-page petition that convinced two federal courts Macias had been 
wrongly convicted. When prosecutors presented his case to a new grand jury, it 
found there was insufficient evidence to reindict. After almost 10 years on death 
row, Macias was a free man. 

Macias’ brush with death is not as rare as it might seem. In the 1992 book In 
Spite of Innocence, co-author Hugo Bedau, a Tufts University philosophy professor, 
identified more than 400 Americans who he contends were wrongly convicted of 
capital crimes this century. Robinson believes many death sentences would be set 
aside if the defendants received the kind of no-expense-spared representation 
Skadden gave Macias. Not all the cases would result in findings of innocence, he 
says, but many would end in lesser sentences. “If a good close look were taken and 
there were some real lawyering, I wouldn't be surprised if as many as half of them 
ended up with a different result,” he says. 

Macias left Texas after his release from prison in 1993, and has begun a new life 
as a landscape gardener in rural Mississippi. “I've had some of the worst represen- 
tation and some of the best,” he says. “Money makes a big difference.” = 
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LEGAL REPRESENTATION FOR THE POOR IS 
usually provided in one of three ways: by 
a state or county public defender’s of- 
fice, by court-appointed counsel or by 
contract public defenders who have put 
in a bid to handle many cases in one ju- 
risdiction. Whatever the system, budget 
cuts, funding caps and an increase in the 
number of prosecutions for lesser 
crimes have created crushing case loads 
in most jurisdictions and fostered a type 
of assembly-line justice that often is not 
justice at all. In Atlanta 25 men line up 
together to plead guilty and receive 
their sentences, according to Stephen 
Bright, a visiting lecturer at Yale Law 
School. “The legal system is greatly over- 
estimated in its ability to sort out inno- 
cent from guilty,” he says. 

In Jones County, Mississippi, for in- 
stance, the public defender’s office han- 
dles about 450 to 500 felony cases a year, 
including death-penalty cases. Two part- 
time lawyers share the whole load, even 
though the A.B.A. recommends that each 
public defender handle no more than 150 
noncapital felonies a year. The office's en- 
tire annual budget—and this includes 
lawyers’ salaries and expenses—is 
$32,000. Their courtroom opponents, the 
Jones County district attorney’s office, 
work with a budget seven times as large, 
while their case load is only about 20% 
greater. David Ratcliff, one of the two 
part-time public defenders, explains that 
he has to do his own legwork, running 
down witnesses, even taking the pho- 
tographs. “The danger is you are so worn 
out you just don’t follow up on everything 
the way you should,” he says. 


In 1993 Antonio Melendez was arrested 


for attempted murder in Hidalgo County, 





In the war on crime, many people t 


Texas. Melendez remained in jail 1% years be- 


fore the state brought him to trial. Then he 


was acquitted of attempted murder and con- 
victed of a lesser charge, for which he was 
only sentenced to probation, meaning he 
should never have spent the 18 months in jail. 
He has since filed a lawsuit claiming his right 
to a speedy trial was denied, and the trial 
court found there were numerous other in 

mates in the county jail waiting long periods 
before trial, some even longer than Melendez 


HIDALGO COUNTY DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
Rene Guerra admits that in his impover- 





k of public defen 





HOLDOVER Cages like this in a Connecticut court have been abolished elsewhere in the U.S. 


ished, mostly Latino district, the “noble 
ideal” of the Sixth Amendment is unrealis- 
tic in its fullest form because “the taxpayer 
is not going to pay for it.” The quickest way 
out of jail here is often to plea bargain. “If 
everybody asked for a jury trial,” says Guer- 
ra, “nobody would get any justice at all.” In 
1993-94, while 5,449 misdemeanor cases 
were plea bargained in the county, only 15 
cases went to trial. Says David Hall, direc- 
tor of Texas Rural Legal Aid: “We don't 
have a system to determine who is guilty of 
crime in Texas.” In fact, for minor crimes 
such as writing bad checks or shoplifting, 
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One Drug, Two Sentences 


BY JILL SMOLOWE 





IRST, A SCIENCE PRIMER FOR THOSE OF YOU NOT UP TO 
speed on your pharmaceuticals. Cocaine and crack are 
two forms of the same drug. Crack is simply powder co- 
caine mixed with baking soda and water and heated. 
Therefore, anyone who possesses cocaine has the capability 
to turn it into crack. Next, the economics. Powder cocaine is 
usually sold in gram packages for between $65 and $100. 
Rocks of crack come in smaller, more affordable packages that 
cost $5 to $20. Crack is predominantly a drug of the inner city; 
cocaine is more prevalent among the middle and upper class- 
es. 
Now, the criminal consequences. Under federal law, if 
you are caught with 5 grams of crack, you will, at minimum, 
be slapped with a five-year penalty. You must be caught with 








at least 500 grams of powder cocaine to earn a comparable 
sentence. Whether intended or not, the effect of this 100-to- 
1 ratio is that “it punishes poor people and people of color 
more heavily,” says Nkechi Taifa of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. 

In a 242-page report released in February, the U.S. Sen- 
tencing Commission deplored this disparity, noting that 
blacks account for 88.3% of all federal crack distribution con- 
victions, but just 27.4% of cocaine trafficking convictions. On 
average, crack defendants receive prison sentences three to 
eight times as long as their cocaine counterparts for compa- 
rable amounts. Willie Aikens, a former first baseman for the 
Kansas City Royals, is a case in point. Convicted last year of 
selling 50 grams of crack, he is now doing 15 years in the fed- 
eral prison at Leavenworth; had he sold cocaine instead, his 
sentence would be closer to two years. The commission’s bot- 
tom line: “Issues of ‘fairness’ or ‘just punishment’ result 
when relatively low-level crack retailers receive higher sen- 
tences than the wholesale-level cocaine dealer from whom 
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rs as representing the enemy. 


poor defendants are often simply held in 
jail for about the period of time they would 
serve if they were actually convicted of the 
crime, TRLA lawyer Jerome Wesevich, says. 
Then they are in many cases simply 
brought before a judge and encouraged to 
plead guilty to a sentence of “time served.” 
The practical effect of this system is that 
the prosecutor—or sometimes even the ar- 
resting officer—rather than the judge de- 
termines who will do time, and how much. 

When they do go into court, public de- 
fenders are completely outgunned by po- 
lice departments and prosecutors. Says 





HE ALSO SERVES who only waits for a trial. A lawyer visits his client in Hidalgo County 


—NICHOLAS CHIARKAS 
Wisconsin's State Public Defender 





public defender Christopher Johns, of 
Maricopa County, Arizona: “If the D.A. 
needs something investigated, they call the 
police department. If they need DNA analy- 
sis, they call the FB1 or they send samples 
off to the state lab. They don’t get charged 
for that. If I need investigation done, [it] 
gets charged to this office.” Ask Johns 
whether he thinks jury consultants or 
mock juries make a difference, and he 
bursts out laughing: “Maybe the jury 
would at least deliberate longer,” he says. 
“I'd like to get to the elevator, you know? 
I’m still packing up my briefcase when I 





hear, ‘Jury’s in!’ I'd just like to get to the el- 
evator.” 

Johns’ experience is typical. In Indiana 
there are currently 120,000 indigent cases 
jamming the system, handled by a patch- 
work of court-appointed lawyers and 
salaried or contract public defenders. All 
told, the state spends $16 million a year on 
indigent defense—which comes to $145 
per person. “Lawyers don't get DNA testing 
because they want it,” says Fran Hardy, 
chief of the public-defender’s agency in 
Marion County, Indiana. “It has to be an 
appropriate use of our money.” 

In Illinois, where in 1993 $1 million 
was cut from the $6 million budget of the 
state appellate defender’s office, the attor- 
neys filed a class action charging that the 
cutbacks make it impossible for them to 
protect their clients’ rights. About two 
months ago, Hennepin County district 
court ruled that the Minnesota statute that 
provides funds for the state's indigent- 
defense system is constitutionally inade- 
quate. If the ruling stands, the state will 
embark on an extensive overhaul. 

In a few states, reform has already be- 
gun. In the wake of a 1993 court ruling in 
Louisiana, last July the state supreme court 
established a Louisiana Indigent Defense 
Board, which is charged with setting stan- 
dards for case loads, attorney-client rela- 
tionships and distribution of state funds. 
“If you need a $50 blood test or a $2,500 
DNA test, you ought to be able to get it,” says 
Jean Faria, who heads the board. 

As spotty as the indigent-defense sys- 
tem is, however, middle-income defen- 
dants who don’t qualify for court-appoint- 
ed counsel (the standards vary from state to 
state) can sometimes end up worse off than 
the poor. Carolyn Rader, a defense attorney 
in Indianapolis, says it is common for such 





the crack seller originally purchased the powder to make 


the crack.” 


The disparate sentences were Congress's hasty answer to 


for crack and cocaine be equalized. Even so, the playing field 


would not be entirely leveled. Under the proposed 


guidelines, drug sales involving weapons, violence or perpe- 


the drug panic that swept America in 1986, following the | trators who have significant criminal records would receive 


rapid spread of crack sales through major urban 
areas. Ironically, it was the cocaine death that 
summer of Len Bias, a promising basketball 
player who had recently been drafted by the 
Boston Celtics, that propelled Congress to act. 
Then Speaker Tip O'Neill, his ears ringing from 
the outcry of his Cambridge constituents, 
pressed House committees for swift antidrug 
legislation. “We didn’t have hearings on this, 
which is really extraordinary,” says Eric Sterling, 
then counsel to the House Judiciary Committee. 
The bill was passed without careful considera- 


tion of the issues involved. 


In April the Sentencing Commission, by a 
4 to 3 vote, recommended that base sentences 
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stiffer sentences. Thus, the Commission notes, 
“crack offenders will receive sentences general- 
ly at least twice as long as those for powder co- 
caine offenders involved with the same amount 
of drugs.” 

The commission's recommendations become 
law automatically on Nov. 1 unless Congress acts 
to reject them. That may happen. Attorney Gen- 
eral Janet Reno, for one, has come out against the 
new guidelines: “I strongly oppose measures 
that fail to reflect the harsh and terrible impact 
of crack on communities across America.” But 
the sentencing rules have a harsh and terrible 
impact of their own. 
Cohen/New York 


—Reported by Adam 

















Civil Assistance May End Too 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


URING HER 23-YEAR MARRIAGE, MARGARET RANDOLPH COULD HAVE 

qualified as a poster woman for spousal abuse. Her husband Gary Ran- 

dolph, a sometime dock worker, would get drunk and then “bring out 

his guns,” Margaret says. He would shoot up the house as their three 
children, now ages 22, 15 and 13, dived for cover under the beds. According 
to Margaret, one night Gary shot her in the arm with a pistol. Afraid to report 
the incident to the police, she packed up the children a few months later and 
moved from their St. Louis home to Chatsworth, Georgia. But Gary hired a 
detective who found her there, then hired a lawyer to wage a custody battle. 
Randolph had no money for a lawyer, so at her sister’s advice she called a Le- 
gal Services office. Judy Freiberg, who has a great deal of experience in do- 
mestic abuse and custody disputes, took the case. At the trial last fall, ac- 
cording to Freiberg, after the judge heard testimony including statements 
from the children, he urged the parties to settle. Under the terms of the set- 
tlement, Gary may exercise his visiting rights only by picking up and drop- 
ping off the kids at the police station. Margaret, 41, now has a permanent re- 
straining order, as well as her first full-time job, at a yarn factory, and hopes 
to save the $350 she needs to change 
her name. “More than most people, 
these women need a strong advo- 
cate,” says Freiberg. “All they need is 
a little help and legal protection.” 

The Legal Services Corporation is 
the civil side of indigent legal assis- 
tance. It is the lawyer of last resort for 
poor people with family, housing, con- 
sumer or entitlement problems. But it 
has long been a target of conservatives. 
Senator Phil Gramm has called for 
tsc’s possible abolition, although he 
may be backing down on that demand. 
House Budget chairman John Kasich 
has proposed deep cuts in Lsc funding 
and aims to phase it out altogether. 
Randolph and her children in Georgia Traditionally, the right has taken issue 
with Lsc’s history of filing class actions against the government on behalf of the 
poor over welfare benefits, food stamps, and the like. But Christian Coalition 
leader Ralph Reed told the New York Times earlier this year that the corpora- 
tion should be abolished because it “subsidizes divorce and illegitimacy” by pro- 
viding legal representation in domestic disputes. 

For the most part, however, the Lsc has enjoyed bipartisan support since it 
was created by Congress with President Nixon’s backing, in 1974. A private, 
nonprofit corporation, it administers grants to 323 programs with 12,000 neigh- 
borhood law offices in every county in the U.S. In addition, more than 130,000 
lawyers are involved in pro bono activities directed by the Lsc. But even with 
the $415 million that Congress currently appropriates—which is augmented by 
$240 million from,state and other sources—a recent American Bar Association 
survey found that less than one-fifth of the civil legal needs of the poor are be- 
ing met; the Lsc says it has to turn away 43% of eligible clients. The resulting 
triage means the Lsc now rejects divorce cases except when spousal abuse is in- 
volved and eviction cases unless a family risks homelessness. 

Now the Lsc budget, like other federal programs of its kind, is in for some 
heavy cuts—perhaps 35% —and it may also be barred from filing class action. 
But the Lsc insists that those account for less than one-tenth of 1% of its case- 
load—1,600 out of 1.7 million cases in 1994. “People don’t understand 
what we do,” says Freiberg. “If they answered the phone and heard our 
clients and the kinds of stories we hear, people wouldn't be so anti-Legal 
Services.” —Reported by David Seideman/New York 
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DOING TIME Dr. Dale Bertsch in the Pima jail 


clients to deplete their savings or go into 
debt if they face criminal charges. 


Car-service dispatcher Chris Lam- 
propoulos from Queens, New York, was 
charged with felonious assault on a taxi 
driver after a car accident. Lampropoulos, 
24, claimed that he beat the guy up in self- 
defense, and that he used his fists—not a 
metal pipe, as charged. His family got in 
touch with Harvey A. Kaminsky, a sea- 
soned trial lawyer in White Plains, New 
York, and even though Kaminsky agreed to 
lower his fees, they had to scrape together 


family loans to pay off the $15,000 it cost to 


bring the case to trial. For Lampropoulos, 
the lawyer employed a $50 an hour inves- 
tigator to find witnesses. Other extras were 
simply too expensive. “With more money, 
we would have ordered a helicopter for an 
aerial view to show how he was cut off,” 
Kaminsky says. “Juries love visual aids.” 
In the end, Lampropoulos was found 
guilty of a lesser charge and probably 
avoided prison time. At one point, says 
Kaminsky, Lampropoulos’ father asked, 
“If it turns out my boy didn't do anything 
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e you can afford. I’m not bitter, but the legal system is flawed. 


wrong, I get all this money back, right?” 
WRONG. BUT AT LEAST HE DOESN'T HAVE TO 
pay for another trial. Earlier this year, In 
dianapolis lawyer Rader represented a dis 
abled factory worker in his 50s who had 
been charged with raping an eight-year 
old girl. His household income was about 
$25,000 a year, and his life savings totaled 
$10,000. The man’s defense was that he is 
impotent, and he underwent a medical test 
that bolstered that claim 
about $2,000; deposition and expert fees 
cost another $2,000; Rader accepted 
$6,000 rather than her customary $10,000 
for the case. The man and his wife, a cleri- 


The test cost 


cal worker, sold their house and moved 
into a cheaper apartment so he could pay 
his legal bills. But the trial ended with a 
hung jury—which means he has to find the 
money for trial. “Sometimes,” ac 
knowledges Indiana criminal lawyer Dan 
Toomey, “not being indigent can work 
against you.” 


a new 


“In a murder case, practically every de- 
fendant is indigent,” says Larry Hammond 


a criminal lawyer in Phoenix, Arizona. 


% 


END OF THE ROAD “I feel like my pocket's empty,” says Chris Lampropoulos, who lives with his parents and gives them his paycheck 


“They may not have started that way, but 
for anyone other than the super-rich, they 
will be indigent before the case is over.” 


Virginia Depper was sitting in her bed 
room on a quiet October evening near Tuc 
son, Arizona, when two bullets shattered 
her window. As she was on the phone to 911, 
she began to scream in terror. She was be 
ing bludgeoned to death. What was she 
saying? The 91] tape is garbled, but it may 
have been, “No ... Dale ... don’t!” Twenty- 
four hours later, Depper’s ex-husband, 
anesthesiologist Dale Bertsch, was arrested 
and charged with murder. Several promi- 
nent criminal lawyers he contacted quoted 
him fees in the $250,000 range. Instead, he 
used attorney Larry Hammond, who 
agreed to take the case for the sum total of 
Bertsch’s liquidated assets, which came to 
about $160,000. Even with all that cash 
here’s what Hammond says his client could 
not afford: a pretrial evidentiary hearing. 
which would have required $50,000; mock 
jury preparation for $30,000 (instead, they 
rehearsed the case for some local lawyers 
and “bought them lunch”); jury consul- 
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—DALE BERTSCH 





tants, $50,000; computer support; and a 
thorough investigation of the crime. Al 
though there was no physical evidence 
linking him to the murder, in August 1994, 
after a two-week trial, Bertsch was found 
guilty and sentenced to life imprisonment 
Now 63, he sits in the Pima County Jail lis- 
tening to the Simpson trial on a small radio. 
“I think you get all the justice you can af- 
ford,” he says. “I'm not bitter, but the legal 
system is flawed.” 


LAWYERS MAY FOLLOWING THE 
Simpson case in dismay, but they are hard 
put to come up with any solutions. “What 
can you do?” asks Gerald Chaleff, past presi- 
dent of the L.A. County Bar Association. “So- 
cialized lawyers? You can’t bring everyone 
down to the lowest denominator.” Perhaps 
the impetus for reform at the top of the heap, 
as well as at the bottom, will only come after 
cases such as O.J’s demonstrate that too 
much money doesn't just subvert the justice 
system, it can stop it in its tracks. —Reported 
by Adam Cohen/Edinburg and Andrea Sachs/ 
New York, Wendy Cole/Chicago, Elaine 
Lafferty/Los Angeles and Andrea Sachs/New York 
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SPACE 


The Violence of Creation 


Unprecedented photos of stars being born suggest 
that planets—and possibly life—are everywhere 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


TARGAZERS IN THE 
named them 
word for 


17TH CENTURY 
nebulae, the Latin 
clouds, but modern as- 

tronomers have become convinced 
that many of the faint, fuzzy patches of 
light that dot the night sky are really huge 
clumps of interstellar gas that act as cosmic 
nurseries—the places where new stars are 
The glow comes from infant suns 
lighting up the clouds, like fireworks illu- 
minating their surrounding pall of smoke. 
“Fireworks” is an apt description, since 
the prevailing theory 
astronomers 1S 
that star birth must be a 
cataclysmically violent 
process. But without 
detailed pictures of 
what's going on—some- 
thing that is impossible 
to get from ground- 
based telescopes—the 
had no 
to test 


those 


born 


among 


ASTARI 


scientists have 
conclusive way 
the accuracy of 
theories 

Now, 


though, from 


Space Telescope has provided the most 
detailed and spectacular images ever tak 
en of these stellar nurseries, and they con 
firm that the theorists had it exactly right 
The photos don’t show the stars them- 
selves, which are shrouded behind dense 
clouds of cosmic dust. But they do show 
enormous jets of gas blasting out of the 
young suns at speeds of up to 300 miles 
per sec. and with enough force to propel 
them trillions of miles into deep space 
One of the pictures is a surprisingly clear 
portrait of a fast-spinning, disk-shaped 
cloud of cosmic debris that may serve as 


ORN 





JETS OF GAS, in photograph, right, shoot out when gravity pulls matter to the 
center of a spinning gas disk, left diagram, forming a protostar. When the 





the raw material for a solar system in eons 
to come. Says astronomer Chris Burrows at 
the Space Telescope Science Institute in 
Baltimore, Maryland: “It sends shivers 
down my spine when I realize what we're 
looking at.” 

What Burrows and his colleagues are 
looking at is more than a confirmation of as 
tronomical theory. It’s also a snapshot of 
what our own sun must have looked like 
And it raises the 
intriguing possibility that most, if not all, of 
the stars in the Milky Way may have plan 
ets, and that at least some of them may be 
home to extraterrestrial life. 

The key element is the spinning disk 
As a cloud of gas and dust collapses under 
gravity, it spins faster and faster, like a fig- 
ure skater pulling his arms in against his 


about 5 billion years ago. 


body as he goes into a rapid whirl. The ac- 
celerating turn, makes the 
cloud flatten out into a pancake, with the 
highest density in the center, where the 
star starts to form. Unlike a solid disk—a 
CD, for example—this 
one rotates faster in the 
center than at the edges. 
pulling in 
more matter as it grows 
more should 
spin the fastest of all. 
But it doesn’t. 

To explain this baf- 
fling fact, astronomers 
in the past decade or 
so have suggested that 
jets of matter must be 
shooting out of these 
still forming stars. Only 


rotation, in 


The _ star, 


massive, 


its vantage point above star becomes massive enough to shine and radiate, right diagram, the jets by slinging some of 
the earth’s blurry at- turn off; the disk remains and can eventually condense to form planets the incoming matter 
mosphere, the Hubble away as a counterbal 
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A YOUNG STAR 
hidden behind a 
shroud of dust 
spews hot gases to 
form glowing blobs 
on either side 


ance could the protostars avoid going into 
a superfast spin. When a new star finally 
becomes massive enough to ignite the nu- 
clear-fusion reaction that makes it shine, 
the resulting outward blast of energy 
would stop any more matter from falling 
in, the jets would turn off, and the remain- 
ing dusty disk would start clumping to- 
gether to form planets. 

So the theory went. Until last week, 
however, there was no visual confirma- 
tion—and certainly nothing even close to 
the amazing images released last week. 
Nor had anyone ever been able to peer 
closely enough at a newly forming star to 
see the spinning disk that theorists be- 
lieved must be there but which the Hubble 
has now captured. Says Space Telescope 
Institute astronomer Jon Morse: “This im- 
age is going to be featured in every text- 
book published in the next decade.” 

The new data also fill in one more 
piece of the puzzle of planetary formation. 
Astronomers have observed dusty disks 
surrounding many nearby stars, and the 
laws of gravity suggest that sooner or later 
the dust should coagulate into bigger and 
bigger pieces—comet- and asteroid-size at 
least, and very likely into chunks the size 
of planets. 

The new images imply that such disks 
are a crucial part of the starmaking 
process and not, as Arizona State Univer- 
sity astronomer Jeff Hester puts it, “just 
the peculiarities of a few oddball objects.” 
And that adds an important clue to an 
already strong circumstantial case that 
planets are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in the Milky Way. It doesn’t prove 
that there are extraterrestrials in the cos- 
mos, but it does make their existence 
more plausible. | 








SCIENCE 


Stone- 


T WAS CLEAR FROM THE START THAT THE | 

cave that park ranger Jean-Marie Chau- 

vet stumbled upon in the south of | 

France last year was a major archaeolog- 
ical find. Like the famous Lascaux cave 
nearby, the limestone cavern was covered 
with spectacular paintings from the depths 
of prehistory. This one seemed much older, 
though—maybe 20,000 years, compared to 
17,000 for Lascaux—and it contained much 
more artwork, including images of animals, 
such as owls, panthers and hyenas, that had 
rarely if ever been seen on cave walls. 

But as electrifying as the discovery 
was, the news just announced by the 
French Ministry of Culture is equally as- 
tonishing. Radiocarbon dating showed 
that the images aren't 20,000 years old, or 
even 27,000 (the age of what had been be- | 


| lieved to be the earliest cave painting, at 


Cosquer cave near Marseilles), but 30,000 
years or more—making these the oldest 
cave paintings ever found. The dating is 
based on eight paint samples tested at 
three laboratories. If it holds up, says New 
York University anthropologist Randall 


e Bombshell 


: Stunning cave paintings turn out to be the oldest as 
: well, upsetting some assumptions of art history 


White, an expert on prehistoric art, “it’s a 
pretty big shock.” 

It’s the quality of the paintings, howev- 
er, as much as their great antiquity, that 
makes them so surprising. The artwork in 
the Cosquer cave is nothing more than the 
crude outline of a human hand. The Chau- 
vet cave drawings, made 30 centuries ear- 
lier, are exquisitely rendered likenesses 
that use the caverns’ natural contours to 
heighten a sense of perspective. The con- 
trast suggests that the art of early man did 
not mature steadily in any simple linear 
fashion. Says Patrice Béghain, a regional 
director of the French Culture Ministry: 
“It throws the entire notion of progressive 
artistic development into question.” 

The cave-rich Ardéche region may 
not be finished yielding treasures. Some 
200 painted caves have already been 
found in the area. As the Chauvet cave 
has shown—twice so far—it is premature 
to conclude that there are no big surpris- 
es left. —By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by David Bjerklie/New York and Bruce 
Crumiey/Paris 





AESTHETIC PUZZLE: Nobody knew such sophisticated imagery existed 30,000 years ago 
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@ BUSINESS 


Big Blue Bites Back 


IBM launches a hostile bi 
seize control of the future 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





AN IBM EVER BE COOL? UNTIL LAST 
week, the evidence was slim. Yes, | 
company chairman Louis Gerstner | 
urged employees when he arrived | 
two years ago to dispense with formality 
and send him their thoughts via E-mail. 
Then he instituted a dress-down policy 





GOTCHA: Gerstner wants Notes with or without Manzi 


and had IBM take out 50,000 subscrip- 
tions to Wired magazine, the chronicler 
of online culture. This year he paid for ir- 
reverent TV spots, including one showing 
one Czech nun telling another that IBM’s 
OS/2 Warp software “sounds pretty hot.” 

But last week Gerstner, 53, proved his 
company was really serious about getting 
with it: he moved to seize control of Lotus 
Development Corp. and its Notes soft- 
ware program, one of the fastest-growing 
parts of the $100 billion desktop-comput- 
ing industry. In an unprecedented step 
for Big Blue, Gerstner launched a hostile 
bid to acquire Lotus for $3.3 billion, or 
$60 a share, more than twice the price at 
which the stock had been trading. At the 
same time, IBM went to court to chal- 


50 


d for Lotus in a move to 
of desktop computing 


lenge a Lotus “poison pill” that would 
make a takeover prohibitively expensive 
and appealed to Lotus shareholders to 
oust the firm’s board of directors. “Call 
this IBM unleashed,” says Mare Schul- 
man, president of Technology Strategies 
Group, a Connecticut firm that consults 
with computer companies. “The whole 
mind-set of the company has changed.” 

IBM would put its world- 
wide sales force and $7 bil- 
lion in cash behind Notes, 
which dominates the market 
for so-called groupware and 
which, experts say, repre- 
sents the next big advance in 
personal computing. By us- 
ing Notes, teams of workers 
in different offices—or even 
different countries—can call 
the same documents to their 
computer screens and work 
on them together. Lotus 
commands fully 65% of all 
sales of groupware, which to- 
tal about $500 million at 
present and are expected to 
balloon to $5 billion a year by 
the end of the decade. “To- 
day, Notes is the only game in 
town,” says Carter Lusher, a 
research director at the Gart- 
ner Group, which tracks the 
computer industry. 

That would give Gerstner 
an ideal weapon for challeng- 
ing industry giant Microsoft, 
which dominates most other 
parts of the desktop software 
business. Not only would IBM reap in- 
creasing revenues from sales of Notes, but 
other software companies could use it as 
a “platform” on which to build their 
own programs and thereby turn it 
into a global standard. “In this in- 
dustry he who is first garners an 
enormous amount of benefit,” 
Gerstner says. But Microsoft 
chairman Bill Gates, who 
plans to roll out a groupware 
program called Exchange lat- 
er this year, dismissed the 
IBM-Lotus alliance. “I just 
don’t think hardware compa- 
nies can manage software 
companies,” he told the Wall ~ 


| Street Journal. 
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The biggest skeptic was Lotus chair- 
man Jim Manzi, 43, who had spurned an 
IBM merger offer in January and 
learned of the takeover attempt in a 
phone call from Gerstner at 8:25 a.m. 
last Monday, five minutes before IBM 
went public. Manzi swiftly hired invest- 
ment banker Lazard Fréres to plot de- 
fense tactics and search for a white 
knight, such as AT&T or Hewlett- 
Packard, that would rescue Lotus. No 
savior had appeared by week’s end, how- 
ever, and Manzi seemed resigned to 
coming to terms with IBM if it would 
sweeten its offer. Wall Street watchers 
expected IBM to do just that to make the 
deal friendlier, 

If it prevails, however, IBM will gain 
a company that is struggling to hold on to 
its original niche. The Lotus 1-2-3 
spreadsheet was the first blockbuster for 
PCs but has since been eclipsed by Mi- 
crosoft’s Excel. Lotus fell behind in 
spreadsheets and other programs, such 
as word processing and graphics, by be- 
ing slow to develop software for Mi- 
crosoft’s Windows operating system, 
which now runs 90% of the world’s desk- 
top computers. Although programs like 
spreadsheets accounted for two-thirds 
of Lotus revenues of $971 million last 
year (Notes and other communications 
software made up the rest), declining 
sales led to losses of more than $20 mil- 
lion for the company in 1994 and $17.5 
million in the first quarter of this year. 

Among the big challenges for IBM will 
be to maintain the allegiance of crucial tal- 
ent like Ray Ozzie, the creator of Notes, 
who spent 10 years developing the soft- 
ware. “The downside of IBM is that it takes 
42 people to make a decision,” says Mitch- 
ell Kapor, the founder of Lotus, who now is 
an adjunct professor at M.L.T. “If that hap- 
pens, Ray will throw up his hands.” Gerst- 
ner tries to sound reassuring. “We certain- 
ly don’t want to suck Lotus into the giant 
company that IBM is and destroy what 
makes it so successful and unique,” he 
says. “They can run their daily lives the 

way they've always done it.” 

Gerstner originally resisted mak- 
ing a hostile bid during six months = 
of previous negotiations. “When we = 
found out that Lotus did not want to » 
be acquired, our initial reaction : 
was, well that’s that.” In the ? 
end Gerstner decided ¢ 
that the hostile offer was , 
“in effect the only way * 
we could get it [a merger] - 
started.” Such are the é 
challenges of romance z 
when the square falls for ¢ 
someone cool. —Reported - 
by Sam Allis/Boston and * 
Barbara Rudolph/New York * 
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The Deal That Wasn't 


Why did agent Michael Ovitz turn down a chance 
to run a show-biz empire? No one likes a demotion 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


HAT DOES $250 MILLION BUY 

these days? Lots of things, but not 

Michael Ovitz. That wad was not 

enough for Seagram’s CEO Edgar 
Bronfman Jr. to lure Ovitz from Creative 
Artists Agency, the talent shop he built into 
Hollywood's prime power brokerage, to be- 
come chairman of MCA, the show-biz con- 
glomerate (movies, music, TV shows, theme 
parks) that Seagram's purchased last week. 
Thus ended the hottest nonevent since 
Comet Kohoutek. Except that this one had 
bigger stars ready to collide. And the mete- 
or showers may be felt for years. 

“It wasn’t about money,” everybody 
said, after Ovitz told his team at last Mon- 
day’s regular meeting that he and two 
other CAA officers were staying put. No, of 
course not. Money has mainly a symbolic 
value in the entertainment business. It tells 
the top players how much they are wanted 
or not wanted. You want Sylvester Stallone 
for a picture, so you pay him $20 million. 
You want to get rid of Robert Morgado, the 
recently deposed head of Warner Music, so 
you contemplate a buyout package that’s 
been estimated at upwards of $30 million. 


Since the bust-up of the MCA deal is 
a Hollywood story, it must also be about 
relationships. It was about Ovitz’s friend- 
ship with Bronfman, which was tested by 
Ovitz’s demands for more money and 
power. It was about the family atmos- 
phere, nurturing and disci- 
plined, in which the lords of 
CAA raise their younger em- 
ployees. It was also about the 
agency's awesome client roster: 
the Costners and Cruises, Red- 
fords and Streisands, Keanus 
and Winonas, Spielbergs and 
Zemeckises. These are people 
who don’t like to feel deserted 
by their 10-percenters. 

According to CAA sources, 
the reported “preliminary agree- 
ment” between the agency and MCA never 
happened; there was only the back-and- 
forth of negotiations. But that doesn’t real- 
ly matter. In his flirtation with MCA, Ovitz 
was like the husband who has a notorious 
fling with a tootsie, then returns to his wife 
and children with a blithe, “Honey, I’m 
home!” The tootsie is MCA. The wife is 
Ovitz’s list of clients, each of whom must 
now be reassured that, yes, Michael still 
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BRONFMAN: Still 
looking for a chief 


HOME, SWEET HOME: After his fling with 
MCA, the CAA chief chose to stay put 
loves her best. The children are CAA’s 
Young Turks, who during the scare of ru- 
mors dared to imagine a scenario of the 
agency without Ovitz. Elvis is dead. Oops— 
the King is back. 

Maybe no one is the perfect person for 
a job that depends so much on dumb luck 
in guessing the public’s whims. An idiot 
could succeed in such a position, a genius 
could fail, simply by picking or passing on 
a Star Wars or a Forrest Gump. It’s also 
possible that Ovitz was unsuited for the po- 
sition. As a talent agent, he is a seller in a 
seller's market; the studios want his clients 
and will pay hugely for them. As MCA czar, 
he would have been a buyer in that market. 
The fellow who helped jack up the price of 
the product would now be asked to run a 
lean, mean company. It’s like putting the 
mice in charge of the pantry. 

Plenty of Hollywood’s powerati are 
pleased that Ovitz did not realize his big 
dream. In 1989 an Ovitz friend divulged, 
“Michael would like to end up as the Lew 
Wasserman of his day”—a reference to 
MCA’s empire builder, who also began his 
career as an agent. Ovitz has a vast empire 
as well, including deals with Baby Bells, 
advisory roles with banks that own movie 
studios and a contract to produce commer- 
cials for Coca-Cola. He’s poised to be the 
Wasserman of the 2Ist century. But for 
now he won't be the Wasserman of MCA, 
which probably sits well with the old 
mogul. Last Monday he was said to have 
told friends, “I’m 82 years old, and this is 
the happiest day of my life.” 

Now Bronfman says he will put off look- 
ing for a new studio chief while he learns 
more about the company. And Ovitz, ac- 
cording toa CAA representative, is “working 
his little fanny off.” Some industry insiders 
think Ovitz’s real goal is to be the 
next chairman of Time Warner. 
And if that, why not the boss of 
Viacom? Or Supreme Comman- 
der of the Galaxy? And would 
anyone be surprised if the discus- 
sions between Ovitz and Bronf- 
man were to start again? After all, 
they still have a relationship. 

No confirmation will come 
from Ovitz, a man who wields 
power in a whisper. He believes 
in the Oz principle: the mysteri- 
ous god is most fearsome. He doesn’t often 
speak to the press; when he does it’s usual- 
ly off the record, and he doesn’t give away 
much. Even before the MCA rumors, he 
was a frequent subject of what-does-he- 
really-want stories in newspapers and 
magazines. And today, after months of 
entrail reading, nobody but the wizard of 
Ovitz knows for sure. —With reporting by 
Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 
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By NANCY GIBBS 


GARDENER OF THE OLD 

school will argue that 

there are three essential 

| pieces of gardening equip- 

ment: expendable shoes, 

impenetrable gloves and a 

deep sense of humility at 

the chance to act as God's 

hands. Absent from that list: a pair of $585 

leather-handled rose shears from Hermés; 

a $1,995 vir Robotic Solar Mower that cuts 

the lawn while you watch from a $595 

replica of the benches at Giverny; and a 

Poopet, a lump of cow manure sculpted by 

the Pennsylvania Amish into “functional fe- 

-cal friends” that will “nurture and decorate 

=your garden for years to come.” These are 

2available in many shapes, including rabbits, 

skunks and an amphibian, which they call a 

“large stool toad.” Price: as much as 
2$13 per Poopet. 

é Gardens have always 


served as a handy mirror of American 
tastes and obsessions. For the Puritans a 
voluptuous flower bed was a sentimental 
waste or, worse, an attempt to improve on 
nature’s creation. After Pearl Harbor, 
when America already grew enough food 
to feed half the world, 20 million people 
planted Victory gardens in 1943 in, among 
other places, a Portland, Oregon, zoo and 
a Chicago racetrack. Such mass garden- 
ing was supposed to help prevent juve- 
nile delinquency, improve the national 
health and, in the process, “help beet the 
enemy.” Ever since, Americans have 
found plenty of high moral 
fiber in their yard work. In 


the dirt you could 
cleanse your 
soul. 
















Power Garde 


An earthy hobby has been transformed into a status game by boomers with plenty 


But now at the fin-de-siécle, some- 
thing has changed about what this hobby 
means to the American middle class—a 
change that advertisers, publishers, cata- 
log companies and entrepreneurs are 
scrambling to exploit. The garden is no 
longer a private refuge: it is a fashion 
statement. Far from getting back to na- 
ture, the competitive gardener defies it, 
coercing the most inhospitable climates 
into growing orchids, coaxing water to 
run uphill, carving animals in topiary, all 
for slightly more than 





ning 


of money to mulch 


it costs to put a child through a year at 
Harvard. “Louis XIV started small and 
watched Versailles grow,” says power gar- 
dener Martha Stewart, who over the past 
25 years has composted vanity, domestic- 
ity and commercial genius into a multi- 
million-dollar empire. “Gardeners today 
want it big and they want it now.” 

In many cases the new “diggerati” do 
not really want to garden; they just want 
to have a garden, which means they're 
more willing to spend money than time 
outdoors. This represents a departure 
from the renaissance that the hobby en- 
joyed in the 80s, when all kinds of people 
discovered the raw joy of eating tomatoes 
that they first met as seeds and spending 
long afternoons primping their hedges. 
Where once Americans took the prod- 
ucts of their gardens to the market, now 
they are bringing the market to 





their gardens. In all, Americans spent | 


HORTICULTURAL CHIC 

































sarly $26 @ fear ¢ , 
ne arly $26 billion last ye al alone, UD | p ciather aiid san 
15.5% from the year before and $9.6 bil- | jead home from 
lion from five years ago. The $8.4 billion | 3 maryland 
on lawns, the $3.1 billion on flowers are | garden center 
just the beginning. The Victorian watering | with poodle- 


cart from Smith & Hawken costs $1,500. 
Tiffany offers a full-size sterling-silver 
shovel for $9,500. Boutiques bristle with 
garden furniture, fountains, gargoyles, 
gazebos, antique Parisian paving stones 
and authentic-looking archaeological de- 
bris. Finally, like sailing and skiing and 
polo, gardening now offers the wardrobe 
that reeks of pedigree, clothes far too ex- 
pensive to roll in the dirt, gloves so elegant 
they could be worn to church. 

The sales figures testify to the genius of 
marketing moguls, since they have per- 
suaded people to ignore nature’s essential 
nature. Michael Pollan, a writer and gar- 
dener of the old school, argues rightly 
that nature abhors a garden: left to its 
own devices, your yard will revert 
to forest or swamp or meadow in a 
matter of years, if not months. But 
at the same time, if you are 
willing to do the work, 
a perfectly respectable 
garden can be had vir 
tually for free. 
The price i 


shaped San Jose 
juniper trees 
priced at 
$129.99 apiece 
































paid in muscle and devotion, applied 
to a few packages of seeds, some cut- 
tings from a neighbor, a pile of com- 
post distilled from last fall’s leaves. To 
the purists, paying someone extrava- 
fi gant sums to install an instant garden 
$59 GARDEN VEST is like hiring someone to have great 
Only eight pockets will sex for you. 

do for the real diggerati Yet power gardening makes sense 
in an age of downward mobility, when 
a middle class eager to stem a free fall 
will grasp at affordable luxuries, They 
can’t afford 500 acres in Shropshire, 
or even a house as big as their parents’, 
but there is some solace in growing 
their own endive. For those anxious 
about the fate of the family, the garden 
at least offers the illusion of control, of 
nurturing something that won’t run 
wild the minute it reaches adoles- 
cence. Those nostalgic for a simple, 
agrarian past can siphon the sense of 
virtue attached to the idea of a family 


KID GLOVES farm, like Marie Antoinette tending 







her miniature dairy at the Petit Tri- 


Good enough for church 
F7\ anon. Grow a bushel of peas, and you 
f have rooted your family in the Ameri- 
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Cushion the knees and 
prevent ground-in dirt 


can heartland. 
The marketing experts have their 
own theories about why people want to 


, : bd 4 sink so much money into the soil. A gar- 
$46 PLIANT PANTS den is certainly a nice thing to have, a 
Japanese, farmer-style J place to unplug from a bruising, harried 

world into someplace ripe and un- 











wired. For cocooning boomers, garden- 
ing presents the perfect stay-at-home 
hobby. It’s environmentally correct, 
medically sound, and promises a nice 
return on investment. When a Bel Air, 
California, replica of Versailles, built for 
$8.1 million, sat on the 
$42 PRUNERS soft housing market for 
Tha Gules wads false years, the bank that re- 
have a nifty leather holster possessed it hired gar- 
den designer Eric Sol- 
berg. “We put in a $45,000 garden, and 
the house sold like that,” he says. 
There is nothing new about such 
conceits, of course. “Snobbery and 
gardening have gone hand in hand for 
hundreds of years,” 


S792 HAWS CAN argues Pollan. There 
val vila 12 ¢ rave hee _ 
$62 BRIT WELLIES For hard-to-reach places have alw ae been those 


With inside arch supports who plant old —— 
4 with good bloodlines, 
he explains, and those 

who go for high-tech hybrid 

teas with names like Chrysler 
| Imperial—“a rose named after a car, 
for God’s sake.” What's different today, 
he observes, is that gardening has be- 
come such a fad. “You can pour vast 
sums of money into an acre of land and 
acquire the patina of sophisticated gar- 
dening very quickly.” Horticultural so- 





cial climbers speedily master the 
passwords. “There is a whole hi- 
erarchy of color,” he says. 
“White flowers are considered 
the most prestigious because 
you have to be more sophisticat- 
ed to appreciate white. Blue in a 
garden is almost as good as 
white. Red is a déclassé color be- 
cause even a bull can see red. 
Yellows and reds are very low.” 

Pollan has a neat theory 
about American taste: what for 
so long kept Americans from 
having good gardens, he argues, 
is what kept them from having 
good food. “There was an exces- 
sive puritanism about the cen- 
tral pleasures of life,” he says. 
“This country has a historical 
aversion to mixing nature and 
culture. To make good food and 
good gardens you have to be 
willing to mix up nature and cul- 
ture in a very creative way. We 
used to have relentlessly utili- 
tarian cuisine, and we used to 
have lawns. We got past the 
meat loaf, and now we're getting 
past lawns.” 

The person who has most 
perfectly resolved that old conflict is 
Martha Stewart, who manages to make 
the act of rooting hydrangeas seem like a 
supremely virtuous enterprise. She con- 
quers residual puritanism by behaving 
so puritanically: in her magazine and on 
her weekend television worship service, 
she makes it all right to cook luscious 
Mile High Lemon Pie and grow Oriental 
poppies because she conveys so clearly 
how much hard work they demand. 

Where there’s virtue, there’s also 
vice. The new crop of gardeners has 
brought the deadly sin of envy into 
Eden. Today’s power gardeners are the 
spiritual heirs to the Empress Josephine, 
who, according to legend, grew dahlias 
brought to France from Mexico via 
Spain, at Malmaison. She was proud of 
her monopoly, until she learned that a 
member of her court had stolen some of 
the tubers. So she had every last one 
ripped from the ground. Some 200 years 
later, azaleas and marigolds suffer the 
same fate; the power gardeners want 
only the ground covers grown on the 
outer moons of Jupiter. Or maybe just 
the “first clear yellow clivia” at $950 
each at White Flower Farm in Con- 
necticut. “I want plants my neighbors 
don’t have,” says Tom Latimer, a Navy 
procurement clerk, who sips apricot 
cappuccino as he strolls through Home- 
stead Gardens, a sprawling garden cen- 





CAFE AU LEAVES A garden store offers up latte 





ter in rural Davidsonville, Maryland. “It 
sets you aside, like a new coat or new 
pants or a new car.” 

Nurseries that used to stock 10 
kinds of annuals now carry 30 or 40, and 
more than 200 perennials. Exotic and 
heirloom vegetables, like the prewar 
tomatoes bred for taste rather than 
durability, are gaining ground. “It used 
to be you could buy $16-a-Ib. Mesclun, 
and your guests were suitably im- 
pressed,” says Shepherd Ogden of Lon- 
donderry, Vermont, founder and presi- 
dent of the Cook’s Garden, a seed 
catalog. “It was like giving them $8. But 
now if you grow it yourself, it’s like giv- 
ing them $400 because it takes two 
hours of your valuable time to grow and 
prepare it. You have given them some- 
thing of both status and cash value.” 

So fierce is the competition in some 
exclusive tracts that gardeners have tak- 
en to raiding one another's property by 
night, not just snipping cuttings but un- 
earthing shrubs. “By far the greatest 
worry people have is the theft of 
plants,” says Lee May, a garden 
columnist for the Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution. “As the peer pressures 
mount for people to grow more and | 


$2,000 TROWEL 


In silver and unbreakable 






more expensive gardens that 
they can’t afford, there is a corre- 
sponding degree of theft.” 

All th intersecting de- 
mands—for instant gardens and 
exotic ones, for status plants and 
designer landscapes—converge 
to boost the catalog business. 
The largest seed company, 
Burpee, alone sent out 6 million 
catalogs this year, up 20% from 
last year. Novices can buy a book, 
Gardening by Mail, just to help 
them shop. Author Barbara Bar- 
ton guesses that there are be- 
tween 1,200 and 1,500 catalogs 
covering just seeds, plants, 
bulbs, trees and shrubs, plus an 
additional 1,000 garden-related 
catalogs with everything from 
ornaments and greenhouse kits 
to clothes and tools. 

People who are restoring 
old houses want old plants—the 
heirloom varieties. Nativist gar- 
deners are looking to plant only 
native plants, nothing that 
would not have been here be- 
fore the colonists arrived. Herb 
gardeners can choose from 10 
different kinds of basil, includ- 
ing licorice. Others want to plant “wild 
gardens” that are designed to provide 
food for critters. And there are ways to 
make more critters part of natural dé- 
cor: the Sharper Image catalog offers 
three different sizes of bat houses built 
of red cedar. The company claims each 
bat will consume up to 600 mosquitoes 
an hour; the biggest bat house will 
accommodate 100 bats. “You might 
not believe it,” says Sharper Image’s di- 
rector of marketing Brian Peck, “but 

























$185 SUNDIAL 


Italian replica that will 
“antique” (grow moss) 









we sell a significant number of these.” 

With their vast and specialized offer- 
ings, the catalogs offer the variety that 
varsity gardeners are demanding. But at 
the same time, they can reach out to the 
rookies, who would like a complete gar- 
den ina can. “If you look through garden 
catalogs, or even retail displays some- 
times, you will see companies that actu- 
ally package gardens for them,” says 
Barbara Newton, publisher of Organic 
Gardener, the largest gardening maga- 
zine in the world, with 800,000 sub- 
scribers. “It will say, “If you buy 
this whole set it will give you a 14- 
ft. by 22-ft. garden to go in front 
of a shady wall. You will have col- 
or throughout the season, and if 
you plant it according to the dia- 
gram, your higher plants will be in 
the back and the lower ones will 
be in the front and bang—there’s 
your garden.’ ” 

The catalogs have a garden 
for every taste and timetable. 
White Swan markets the Moon- 
light Garden, a can of seeds for 
flowers, mainly white, that “re- 
flect the moon and stars,” for peo- 
ple whose long hours mean they 
only get to see their gardens at 
night. Eighteen dollars buys a 
straw mat from Smith & Hawken 
impregnated with 8,000 wild- 
flower seeds, which the impatient 
gardener can roll onto an awaiting 
bed of dirt. Just add water. 

Among the best positioned to 
capitalize on the tastes—in fact it 
has probably done the most to in- 
vent tastes where they didn’t exist 
before—is Smith & Hawken, a 16- 
year-old gardening purveyor that 
now mails out its catalog to 16 mil- 





of the reliable groundskeepers of a Sussex 
estate and a canny sense of American 
snobbery, Smith & Hawken has spent the 
past year searching for new and wonder- 
ful ways to market $72 Haws watering 
cans and $42 Felco pruners. Already it has 
opened 15 stores, with 20 in all planned by 
the end of this year. 

The latest to open is, naturally, in Bev- 
erly Hills, where Jessica Ervin has come in 
search of Mihama stones. These luscious 
pebbles, which cost $2 per Ib., are found 
on one particular seacoast in Japan and 
imported specially for those, like Ervin, 
who believe they are the only rocks to use 
when forcing bulbs. “They have a certain 
luster to them you just don’t see on other 
rocks,” she says. “You can use other kinds 
of rocks to force bulbs, but it’s just not the 
same experience. These rocks make the 
flowers look better.” She is discouraged to 


learn that the store has sold out—in fact, it 
can’t keep up with demand. “We've got 
someone now traveling around Indonesia 
looking for a new source for us,” says as- 
sistant manager Christina Denkinger. 
The gold-leafed pots have also sold out. 
“People in Beverly Hills,” says the store’s 
“visual merchandiser,” Jerry Wingate, 
“like shiny things.” 

Last year two Smith & Hawken mar- 
keting executives set out across the Eng- 
lish moors in search of a man known to be 
the last of the withie crafters. Withies are 


TREE-MENDOUS A $13,500 beech finds a new home 


lion customers. With a name reminiscent | conical willow trellises used in Britain to 





corral sheep “We were trekking through 
the most remote parts of England, and 
we were completely lost and it was get- 
ting dark,” says Bonnie Dahan. “Finally, 
we came upon this man’s workshop, and 
the withies were fabulous. It was a 200- 
year-old design, and he was the last 
craftsman who made them. So we made 
the deal, and we carried them in our cat- 
alog as English vine trellises.” The real 
things cost $139; a replica sells for only 
$28. “We give consumers a choice, that’s 
what we do,” says Dahan. 

The catalog companies’ success has 
not come at the expense of the nurseries, 
which can offer the impatient gar- 
dener much more instant - 
gratification. This is 
not your corner ae 
garden shop any- 
more. The paths 
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between the perennials are paved, so 
high heels will not plunge into the mud. 
There is Italian soda available at the 
door, and tarragon-turkey sandwiches 
on pita bread. “Today retailing is the- 
ater,” says Don Riddle Jr., president of 
Homestead Gardens in Maryland, 
whose $10 million in revenues last year 
were up 21% from the year before. 
Homestead sold $60,000 worth of or- 
chids last year alone, triple the amount 
from the year before. Among this year’s 
favorites are tropical patio plants, a 
_ 4-ft.-high golden-daisy or a blue- 
potato bush. “These plants are 
instant,” says Homestead’s man- 
ager, Tom Farley. “And what's in- 
° stant is very popular. Our cus- 
» tomers don’t have a lot of time. 

They want to buy it, place it and 
3 be done.” 

Just as the baby boomers be- 
have as though they were the first 
generation to have children or 
cook a good dinner from scratch, 
they also approach their garden- 
ing with a professional zeal. Tradi- 
tional gardeners have customarily 
sought advice over the back fence, 
from wise neighbors with experi- 
ence in their particular climate, or 
from grandparents with a lifetime 
of trial and error to draw upon. 
The power gardener, however, 
doesn’t seek wisdom; he seeks in- 
formation. And so gardening has 
entered the information age. 

When the little black bugs eat 
the bonsai and the fountain fades 
to a dribble and the water plants 
are indistinguishable from the al- 
gae, the power gardener knows 
just where to turn. Contrary to 
their earthy image, gardeners are 
twice as likely as the general population 
to own a computer (60%). Next month 
Sunset Publishing, the Northern Cali- 
fornia-based book-and-magazine com- 
pany most noted for its expertise on 
Western gardening, will release a CD- 
ROM with the largest encyclopedic plant 
data base on the market. Ken Winches- 
ter says the gardener will be able to type 
in a zip code and every plant species 
that thrives in that specific zone will pop 
up. Better Homes and Gardens unveiled 
the cp-RoM of its Better Homes and 
Gardens Complete Guides to Gardening 
last year and has a best seller of more 
than 100,000—at $49.95. Already on the 
market is the company’s 3-D Landscape 


$12.95 POOPET 
Sculpted of dung, this 
skunk melts into nature 
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cp-ROoM, which shows a three-dimen- 
sional rendering of plants, walkways, 
walls, pools, gazebos, decks, garden or- 
naments and sprinklers. There is a shad- 
ow-casting feature to help judge how 
the light will fall on the plantings 
through the day, and an aging feature to 
show what the garden will look like 10 
years from now. 

“Twenty years ago, we were smokin’ 
grass,” says Joe Armstrong, publisher of 
Garden Design. “Now we're cuttin’ it.” 
Formerly publisher of Rolling Stone, he 
has followed his baby-boomer generation 
into its latest passion. Once a dry periodi- 
cal for professional architects and garden- 
ers who speak fluent Latin, Garden De- 
sign was redesigned and reintroduced last 
April with a price of $5 an issue and a cir- 
culation of 50,000: average age, 43; medi- 
an income, $71,000. Like other high-end 
offerings, its glossy editions feature gor- 
geous photography, closeups of sweaty 
petals and buxom peonies, landscapes 
that cry to be painted. Here the advertis- 
ers are more likely to be selling single- 
malt Scotch and leather goods than pow- 
er mowers. For the more modest—and 
practical—Hearst has launched Country 
Living Gardener, and Meredith offers 
Home Garden. Condé Nast will re-enter 
the gardening market in the fall of 1996 
with the defunct HG, relaunched as 
House & Garden, under new editor Do- 
minique Browning. 

All this excitement and attention be- 
muse the traditional gardeners, those 
lifelong devotees for whom the hobby is 
a necessity, not a luxury. “They would 
garden,” observes Allen Lacy, who has 


been writing about the original tribe for | 


years, “even if everyone else considered 
that gardening was a sign of a diseased 
mind and uncouth habits.” Yet Lacy is 
convinced that whatever motive draws 
gardeners in, whether vanity or foolish- 
ness or the need to bury their treasure in 
the ground, the actual experience out- 
doors will come to exert its own pull. “I 
know nobody who has given it up, except 
for reasons of infirmity, advancing age 
and incapacity,” he says. “It holds the at- 
tention firmly, because there is always 
something new to learn, new discoveries 
to make.” People who want a garden be- 
cause the neighbor has one and hire 
someone else to install it may gradually 
be smitten by what's out there, want to 
know more, marvel at the changes each 
morning in the drape of a vine or the 
paths of the bees. Soon they will no 
longer have a garden; their gardens will 
have them. —Reported by Ann 
Blackman/Davidsonville, Marguerite Michaels 
and Jane Van Tassel/New York and Tara 

ten/Los Angeles 


200 YEARS. SIX GENERATIONS. ONE FAMILY. 
(SOUNDS LIKE ALL THE 
INGREDIENTS FOR A CELEBRATION.) 
















To make a bourbon last 
200 years takes either a 
stubborn family or a great 
bourbon. Here at Jim Beam, 
we happen to have both 
So join us this year in a 
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@ SHOW BUSINESS 


HIStory and Hubris 


Michael Jackson's on a media blitz to say he's sick of hype 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY ble of getting large masses of people 
—— =——— excited. HIStory’s first CD contains digi- 
| tally remastered versions of some of Jack- 
son's greatest hits, including such classics 
as Rock with You and Beat It. The second 


CD has 15 new songs, featuring plenty 


YOU KNOW YOUR PAR- 
ty’s a bust when the 
biggest celebrity in at- 
tendance is the lawyer 
who helped you beat a 
: child-molestation rap. 
Michael Jackson held parties on both 
coasts, in Los Angeles and New York 
City, to celebrate the June 20 release of 
HIStory, Past, Present & Future—Book I, 
his new, epic, hubristic double CD. Both 
affairs were surprisingly luminary free; 
even Jackson skipped them. However, 
Johnnie Cochran, the savvy superlawyer 
who helped get the child-sex-abuse 
charges against Jackson settled out of 
court and who is now defending O.]. | 









































































Simpson, did show up at the L.A. func- 
tion, along with fellow attorney Carl 
Douglas. The pair circulated fabulously 
and posed for photos with partygoers, 
who were mostly record-industry types 
and members of the press. “When 
those guys walked in,” said an at- 
tendee, “they were treated like our 
biggest rock-’n’-roll stars.” 

Of course, practically everybody is 
akind of rock star these days, from gen- 
uinely heroic pilots in Bosnia to 
spaced-out houseguests of celebrities 
charged with murder. And guess who's 
angriest about the Hard Copy turn the 
world has taken? That’s right—Jackson, 
the man who brought show-biz hype 
into the MTV age; the megastar who, 
along with his wife Lisa Marie Presley- 
Jackson, will grant an audience to Diane 4 
Sawyer on this week's PrimeTime Live; La] 
the guy whose shameless promotional 
short for his new CD features him leading 
goose-stepping Soviet-bloc-style soldiers 
in a Leni Riefenstahl-like tribute to his 
own power and glory. 

Yes, the main message of Jackson's 
new CD is, to quote from the first single, 
Scream, “The whole system sucks.” Will 
any of his millions of fans notice the irony? 
“His whole self-aggrandizing stance seems 
inappropriate, considering what's gone 
down,” says a record-industry insider, 
whose company is part of the album’s mul- 
timillion-dollar promotional crusade. “But 
people have short memories; if the music’s 
there, people will probably respond.” 

So is HIStory any good? In a way, the 
Iron Curtain motif of Jackson’s ad cam- 





NO THRILLER: 











of guest performers (basketball star 
Shaquille O’Neal has a rap cameo on the 
song 2Bad, and sister Janet duets with 
Michael on Scream) and guest producers 
(including R. Kelly, Jimmy Jam and Ter- 
ry Lewis). The result is that HIStory is 
full of musical ideas but feels too bureau- 
cratic and lacks a strong, sure vision. 

Still, individual songs shine. The hip- 
hopping Money features sly, smart vocals 
by Jackson and an aggressive, gnarled 
beat, aptly capturing the sensation of 
being strangled by consumerism. And 
although the media-bashing Tabloid 
Junkie might strike some as self-serving, 
the song is still cutting and catchy. Also, 
Shaq’s mini-rap flows well. “Any time 
you get the chance to work with a leg- 
end,” says O’Neal, who actually worked 
with an engineer, not with Jackson, “you 
don’t pass on it.” 

Commercially, HIStory can’t miss, 
though its hefty cost—a list price of 
$32.98, which may be discounted by as 
much as $10 in some stores—could be an 
impediment to megasales. Russ Solomon, 
head of Tower Records, asks, “What 
ordinary high school kid is going to 
shell out 25 bucks unless they want it 

awfully bad?” Still, early indications 
are good. Scream hit No. 5 on the Bill- 
board singles chart in its first week— 
the highest debut for a single ever. 
Says Mike Shallet of SoundScan, which 
tracks music sales: “Naysayers are going 
to be surprised. There’s an immense dif- 
ference between consumer reaction to 
Michael Jackson and the press reaction.” 

There is also the endless fascination 
with Jackson—a man turned inside out, his 
inner child on the outside, his adult self 
buried deep within. While recording part 
of the CD in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Jackson sneaked out for visits, in disguise, 
to the giant Mall of America. “He likes to 
see people,” says producer Jam. “He 
would go to the mall at the busiest time, 
and I would ask him why, and he said, ‘I 
want to go when it’s jumping.” 

Yet Jackson is all grown up now 
married, with legal problems, moaning 
and groaning about the world like any 
bloke with a hard hat and a lunch buck- 
et. During the recording sessions for 
HIStory, gospel singer Andrae Crouch, 
who appears with his choir on several 
tracks of the CD, took time out to pray 
for Jackson. Says Crouch: “My singers 
and I gathered around him and prayed 
that everything would settle and all the 
sparks would stop.” The hype surround- 
ing HIStory is more like a four-alarm 
fire, a marketing campaign that will 
blaze through Christmas 1996. Crouch 
should say a prayer for us all. —Reported 


aie : : : His new CD is 
paign is on target. HIStory is a lot like catchy but lacks a by Patrick E. Cole and Jeffrey Ressner/Los 
* communism—out of vogue but still capa- clear vision Angeles and Deborah Mitchell/Orlando 
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@ CINEMA 


Princess of the Spirit 


Beyond the p.c. debate on the depiction of American Indians, 
Pocahontas offers a haunting morality musical about love lost 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





H, INNOCENCE! THESE DAYS, CAN 

a movie be made on that subject, 

or any other, without stepping 

into a puddle of trouble? With 
the Christian Right and its political 
cronies on one side and a gaggle of cul- 
tural protectionists on the other, it’s now 
possible for even a G-rated film to annoy 
somebody, anybody, with a 
special interest and access to 
a fax machine. 

This week's example: 
Pocahontas, the handsome, 
deeply felt, even more deeply 
reverent animated musical 
from the Walt Disney Co. In 
retelling and retooling the 
17th century encounter be- 
tween the Powhatan princess 
and English Captain John 
Smith, the film takes the 
American Indians’ self-im- 
age at face value. These are 
men of probity, women of 
dignity, curators of the land, 
weavers of white magic. 
Their standoff with the white 
man is one of eco-heroes 
vs. strip miners, defenders of 
an idyllic homeland against 
greedy invaders. 

Yet many historians and 
aboriginal Americans are at 
odds over the film’s version 
of the tale. The historical Pocahontas 
was a child of 11, not a buxom woman of 
20, when she met John Smith—with 
whom she did not have a romance 
(though she did marry an Englishman 
and move to London). “I wish they 
would take the name Pocahontas off that 
movie,” Shirley “Little Dove” Custalow 
McGowan, a storyteller of the Powhatan 
nation and for a time a Disney consultant 
on the picture, told the Washington Post. 
On the other side, Russell Means, the 
Wounded Knee insurgent who provided 
the voice of Chief Powhatan, said, “It is 
the finest film ever done in Hollywood 
on the Native American experience.” 

Both could be correct, at least politi- 
cally, and still miss the main point. Yes, 
the Indians are very nice people here, 
which is a nice thing. And yes, the real 
Pocahontas probably didn’t have Tina 
Turner's posture and Iman’s neck. She 
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probably didn’t sing Broadway-style 
songs either or talk to a clever raccoon 
and a persnickety hummingbird. Maybe 
John Smith didn’t look like Fabio and 
sound like Mel Gibson (who speaks the 
role). But this is a movie—a cartoon, for 
goodness’ sake! It is a boy-meets-girl, 
boy-gets-girl, boy-loses-girl story whose 
plot is familiar in every weepie affair, 
from Romeo and Juliet to The Bridges of 


Madison County. And it follows the rule 
of historical romance: Print the legend. 
In fact, Pocahontas, smartly directed 
by Mike Gabriel and Eric Goldberg, has a 
political agenda, but of a more general 
sort. In designating as its hero the spunky 
but idealistic princess and as its villain 
the English Governor Ratcliffe, head of 
the Jamestown expedition, the film takes 
the side of every available underdog: the 
working-class English sailors fighting the 
avaricious aristocrat, the Indian conser- 


vators over the white predators, the fe- | 


male spirit of conciliation over the male 
itch to resolve every dispute by going to 
war. Boldly eco-liberal, Pocahontas even 
pokes fun at the Disney Co.'s recent at- 
tempt to buy Virginia land and build a 
historical theme park, Disney’s America, 
not far from Jamestown. “With all ya got 
in ya, boys,/ Dig up Virginia, boys!” sings 


Ratcliffe, as his toadying manservant | 








GREEN POWER: As teacher of the land’s bounty with John Smith 
as her student, Pocahontas becomes the first eco-feminist 











sculpts exotic animal topiary of the sort 
found at every Disney park. 

All this is to say that every work of 
popular art is political, and the good ones 


| are more than that. Like this one. Poca- 


hontas takes a while to get going, but 
when it does it becomes a wistful medi- 


tation on lost love in what it depicts as the 


last age of innocence. The lovers Poca- 
hontas (voiced by Irene Bedard) and 
John Smith are from a gentler, more se- 
rious movie era; and so, to its credit, is 
this film. The picture has its light mo- 
ments and patentedly adorable charac- 
ters, notably Meeko the raccoon, a most 
fastidious glutton with a lot of personali- 
ty. But Pocahontas lacks the menagerie 
of cuties that filled The Little Mermaid 
and The Lion King, and the absence must 
be intentional. For this is an 
animated film for adults who 
have a touch of the moony 
adolescent in them. The 
movie passionately argues 
that, of all causes, love is the 
one most worth fighting for. 
And singing about. Of all 
the fine scores Alan Menken 
has composed for Disney an- 
imated features (The Little 
Mermaid, Beauty and the 
Beast, Aladdin), this is the 
most complex and rhapsod- 
ic, full of swelling passages 
that are artfully comple- 
mented by the Disney artists’ 
imagery of pristine streams 
and forests. Menken’s lyri- 
cist, Stephen Schwartz of 
Broadway's Godspell and 
Pippin, has a poetic right- 
eousness that deftly avoids 
propaganda. Colors of the 
Wind—among the loveliest 
ballads composed for a Dis- 
ney cartoon, and sung to fierce perfec- 
tion by Judy Kuhn—ends with the admo- 
nition, “You can own the earth, and still/ 
All you'll own is earth until/ You can 
paint with all the colors of the wind.” 
Political arguments aside, this had to 
be called Pocahontas. It is not the story of 
John Smith and his Indian girlfriend; it is 
the portrait of a princess of the spirit. In- 
stead of reducing the historical character 
to a cardboard placard of goodness, the 
film gives her an impish curiosity and 
willfulness. Because she also has a classi- 
cal heroine’s sense of quest, the picture’s 
Pocahontas rises above stodgy old leg- 
end into the sky of myth; and there she 
soars, eagle-like, watching over the land 
and its contentious people, That's apt for 
a role model for any child, red or white. 
And it’s perfect for a film romance that 
earns a place of honor among Disney's 
latter-day animated film stunners. a 
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@ BOOKS 


Primal Matter | 


No manners or mawkishness 
in Thom Jones jolting stories 
By JOHN SKOW 





HOM JONES’ JUSTLY PRAISED FIRST | 

book was a collection of strong, 

hard-edged short stories called 

The Pugilist at Rest. The title was 
descriptive. Most of the characters were 
onetime boxers or soldiers, and there 
was a quality of rest—of fate and damage | 
accepted—to the predicaments they 
described. The stories in the author's 
second collection, Cold Snap (Little, 
Brown; 240 pages; $19.95), are at least as 
powerful and as gritty with existential 
courage. But they are also rowdier, 
messier with life. 

The author’s line of sight has shifted, 
maybe broadened. A theme that recurs is 
of white medics in Africa. Heroism here 
consists of crumbling into alcoholism, 
drugs and depression as slowly as possi- 
ble, and with as much grace. Occasional 
joyousness is real but fragmented. The 
narrator of the title story is a washed-up 
doc, fired from his African aid mission 
and back home in the U.S., who is taking 
his depressed and insti- 
tutionalized sister for an 
outing. They kid around 
about death and heaven, 
then veer into cheerful- | 
ness: “I’m thinking that 
I'm gonna be all right, 
and in the meantime 
what can be better than 
a cool, breezy, fragrant 
day, rain-splatter dia- 
monds on the wraparound windshield of 
a Ninety-eight Olds with a view of cher- 
ry trees blooming in the light spring 
rain?” For a few minutes, they both | 
believe it. 

Such characters are out of balance, 
but they aren’t grotesques. The best sto- 
ry of this impressive collection gives us 
the gallant last moments of a severely 
crippled, middle-aged white woman and 
her lover, a funny, bop-talking black 
thief. It is their loving last phone conver- 
sation, as they say goodbye before sepa- 
rately committing suicide. For a writer to 
pull this off utterly without mawkishness 
is astonishing. And jolting; what’s com- 
mon among mannerly short-story writ- 
ers is to leave the reader, in a muted last 
paragraph, with a carefully polished peb- 
ble of irony. Jones leaves a chunk of pri- 
mal matter, painful to hold, thrown up | 
from volcanic depths. a) 











MYSTERY: Catching up with a troubled character who still wants to do the right thing 


Return of the Sportswriter 


The hero of Richard Ford’s breakthrough 1986 novel now lives 
in New Jersey, selling houses and coping with the past 


By PAUL GRAY 

T IS AESTHETICALLY NAIVE BUT PER- 

fectly natural to wonder what hap- 

pens to characters after the books in 

which they appear have ended. In 
fact, the better the book, the greater the 
illusion that its interesting people have 
been leading autonomous lives and are 
still, somewhere, doing more of the 
same. Most readers felt that way about 
Richard Ford’s highly acclaimed novel 
The Sportswriter (1986), which left its 
narrator-hero Frank Bascombe in an 
emotional limbo after a hectic Easter 
weekend spent trying to accommodate 
the demands of his job and a new girl- 
friend. For all his attempts to get on with 
life, Frank still mourned the death—from 
Reye’s syndrome—of his eldest child 
Ralph several years earlier, and the di- 
vorce from his wife that soon followed. 

Independence Day (Knopf; 451 pa- 
ges; $24) picks up Frank's story about 
six years later. It is July 1988, Frank is 
44, and he has given up sportswriting, 
which he says “is at best offering a harm- 
less way to burn up a few unpromising 
brain cells while someone eats breakfast 
cereal.” He now sells houses in Haddam, 
a leafy New Jersey exurb that bears more 
than a passing resemblance to Princeton, 
where he and his wife were once happy. 
She has remarried and moved to Con- 
necticut with the two surviving children. 
And the elder one, Paul, 15, has entered 
a rough patch of adolescence, so much so 
that he faces a court hearing on July 5 for 
stealing condoms from a local mall. 

So Frank confronts a particularly 
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busy Fourth of July weekend. After 
dozens of false starts, he wants to get two 
of his balkier clients to say yes to a house 
he shows them. Then he wants to slip 
down to the Jersey shore and spend the 
night with his girlfriend Sally. And he has 
committed himself to a two-day trip with 
the troubled Paul, their ultimate destina- 
tion the Baseball Hall of Fame in 
Cooperstown: “If your son begins sud- 
denly to fall at a headlong rate, you must 
through the agency of love and greater 
age throw him a line and haul him back.” 

Independence Day thus repeats the 
effective formula of The Sportswriter: a 
flurry of intense activity in the present, 
coinciding with a holiday and offering 
Frank time to ruminate on a past that still 
troubles him and whose meaning he 
would like to pin down. 

And for the most part the sequel lives 
up to its predecessor. Frank is an enter- 
taining storyteller, as loquacious as the 
people in Ford’s more recent books 
(Rock Springs, Wildlife) are laconic. His 
conviction that it is possible to behave 
honorably—even while selling real es- 
tate—and to be useful to his fellow citi- 
zens commands respect. But his monop- 
oly on the narrative eventually causes 
some uneasiness. Filled to the brim as he 
is with good intentions, Frank has a way 
of attracting misery to those around him. 
He reports these mishaps straightfor- 
wardly enough, but does not devote 
much thought or comment to his poten- 
tial role in causing them. In the end he 


| remains a bigger mystery to the reader 


than he is to himself. m 
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= copies in the U.S. of her new album, 


2 ful, cathartic lyrics. The genre- 
= challenging Tricky draws freely and 
* creatively from soul and hip-hop, 
2 with a dash of alternative-rock abra- 


2 constant airplay on VH1. The band 
° Portishead 





@ MUSIC 


Serving Up English Soul 
From Des’‘ree’s personal affirmations to Tricky’s yearning hip- 
hop, the Brits have brought a fresh twist to rhythm and blues 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


HE BRITISH AREN'T COMING. 

Three decades after the Beatles 

led the first British invasion of 

the American music scene, Eng- 
lish rock ’n’ roll is about as powerful a 
cultural force in the U.S. as Canadian 
public television. Scan the Billboard 
album charts, and the only British 
rock band you'll find in the Top 40 is 
Bush—a grungy quartet whose pass- 
ports may be British but whose lead 
singer looks and sounds as if he’s 
been hanging out in Seattle coffee 
bars with Eddie Vedder. 

But this is not to say that the 
English music scene is wholly de- 
rivative or completely dead. Far 
from it. The most impressive, dis- 
tinctive music to come out of Britain 
of late has been not the crunching 
chords of rock but the soulful sounds 
of rhythm and blues. The juxtaposi- 
tion of reserved Britons and emo- 
tion-laden R. and B. may seem in- 
congruous to some—like casting 
Hugh Grant in Panther. Well, burn 
those stereotypes. English diva 
Des’ree, with her relaxed vocals and 
optimistic lyrics, has sold a million 


I Ain't Movin’, and secured nearly 


smoothly combines 
feathery, angelic vocals with mourn- 


siveness. And vocal- 
ist Terence Trent 
D’Arby, who burst 
onto the scene in 
1987, is back with a 
CD, Vibrator, 
that tempers his arty 
brashness with new- 
found maturity. 

Rhythm and _ blues, 


new 


SOUR ANGEL: like rock ‘n’ roll, was 
Gibbons of born and raised in Amer- 
Portishead 


ica, with such influential 
exponents as Aretha Franklin, Marvin 
Gaye and Prince. Now Britain is giving 
rise to what might be called alternative 
R. and B. Performers such as Tricky, 
Portishead, singer Carleen Anderson, 


Seal and others have enlivened the 
accepted, sometimes constraining for- 
mats of R.-and-B. songs with offbeat 
rhythms and the kind of enigmatic lyrics 
one would usually expect from alterna- 
tive rock. Says Des’ree: “I think British 
soul tends to be less conventional. Amer- 
ican soul music seems to be going 





WINGS OF DES’REE: Quietly confident songs and 
constant video airplay helped sell a million CDs 


through a phase now where most of the 
songs are quite similar. They've found a 
formula that works, and I don’t know if 
they've exhausted it, but they’re employ- 
ing it quite a bit.” 

To be sure, these are a diverse group 
of performers, with varying musical agen- 
das. Des’ree’s pop-radio-friendly I Ain't 
Movin’ is a series of personal affirmations 
set to music, with such lyrics as “Time is 
much too short to be living somebody 
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else’s life” and “Go ahead release your 
fears.” Says Des’ree: “I’ve always tried to 
turn negative situations around.” The 
more experimental Portishead, on the 
other hand, wallows in negativity: nearly 
every song on the band’s gloomily ethere- 
al debut CD, Dummy, deals with guilt or 
fear, or both. On one track, the tentative, 
tender It Could Be Sweet, Portishead 
vocalist Beth Gibbons sings, “I ain’t guilty 
of the crimes you accuse me of/ But I’m 
guilty of fear.” 

Despite their differ- 
ences, these performers 
are united by a love of 
disunity—by their will- 
ingness, even eagerness, 
to defy categoriza- 
* tion and expectation, 
to mix and match 
; several musical gen- 
res and traditions in 
order to make new 
* sounds. Des’ree was 
born in London, but her mother is 
from Guyana and her father from 3 
Barbados; she spent her formative = 
teen years in Barbados listening to 
calypso and reggae, both of which ° 
can be heard gently rocking her songs * 
today. Tricky, son of a Jamaican 
mother and a “half-white, _half- 
African” father, comes from the 
British city of Bristol, a multiethnic 
urban center that inspired him to 
make “mutant music for a mutant 
age.” His stylistically eclectic CD 
Maxinquaye is driven by churning, 
yearning hip-hop rhythms, accentu- 
ated by grungy guitar riffs. On the 
track Pumpkin, Tricky recycles guitar 
licks from the alternative rock band 
Smashing Pumpkins and _ inserts 
them into a haunting aria. On Black 
Steel he employs a female vocalist, 
Martine, to cover a song by the black- 
nationalist rap group Public Enemy. 

Many of these British R.-and-B. 
stars are the children of immi- 
grants and are given to feeling like 
aliens even in their native Eng- 
land, D’Arby was born in New York 
City, but found his muse after mov- 
ing to Europe as a teen. It is perhaps 
this feeling of dislocation that gives 
such musicians the creative wander- 
lust to transcend standard pop. “The val- 
ue of acts like Tricky and Portishead is 
that they're giving people fits as to how 
to classify them,” says D’Arby. “Guess 
what? Most of the interesting aspects of 
life don’t fit into an easily defined cate- 
gory.” One hopes the curiosity and ambi- 
tious invention of these new acts will 
catch on across the Atlantic. The British 
may not be coming, but where they’re 
going is fascinating. a 
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BUT A FIVE STAR EXPERIENCE 
IS JUST A PHONE CALL AWAY. 


1-800-677-5STAR 


The finest sales and service experience 
available for your Chrysler Corporation 
vehicle is now only a phone call away. 
Because that’s all it takes to find your 
nearest Five Star dealership. Fewer than 
one in five dealerships earn the Five 
Star Award for Excellence. Through 
continuous evaluations and surveys, 


people like you, our valued customers, 
have rated these dealerships to be 
among the top in the country. It’s 
your assurance of satisfaction—and a 
very good reason to make a Five Star 
Dealer your choice for your next 
Chrysler Corporation vehicle pur- 
chase or service needs. 
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FACE JOB: The O-rena was the site of a rebound 
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battle between Olajuwon and O’Neal 


The Dream Is Again 


Sweet for the Rockets 


Houston's Olajuwon upstages Orlando’ Shaq in the finals 


By STEVE WULF 





HEN SHAQUILLE O’NEAL WAS LIT- 

tle—6 ft. 11 in. or so—he 

sneaked through a back door of 

the HemisFair Arena in San 
Antonio, Texas, to get the autograph of 
his favorite player, center Hakeem 
(“the Dream”) Olajuwon of the Hous- 
ton Rockets. It was the first time that 
the 16-year-old O’Neal had met Ola- 
juwon, who was 26 at the time. “I was 
just a kid then,” says Shaq, “with no 
money, no clothes, no car, no nothing.” 
Olajuwon obliged, as he almost always 
does, and Shaq has kept the autograph 
to this day. 

They met again last week, of course, 
in the N.B.A. Finals between the de- 
fending world champion Rockets and 
the tyros of the Orlando Magic. And 
again Olajuwon left his signature. By 


taking the first two games of the series 
in Orlando, the Dream’s team not only 
set an N.B.A. playoff record for most 
consecutive victories on the road (sev- | 
en) but also put the Magic in a deep | 
hole out of which no team has ever | 
climbed—coming back to win the | 
N.B.A. Finals after losing the first two 
games on its home court. The O in O- 
rena is supposed to stand for Orlando, or 
at least O'Neal. Last week it stood for 
both Olajuwon and the number of Mag- 
ic victories. 

For most of Game 1 on Wednesday, 
Shaq fought Hakeem to a standoff, but 
with just 0.3 sec. left in the first over- 
time, Olajuwon tipped in a shot to give 
himself 31 points and the Rockets a 120- 
118 win. In Friday's Game 2, the 32-year- 
old center outplayed his larger, younger 
counterpart for most of the game, which 
the Rockets took, 117-106. Olajuwon had 


22 points in the first half alone, as Hous- 
ton built an insurmountable lead, and he 
finished the night with 34 points, 11 re- 
bounds and four blocks. 

The matchup between the Big Os 
was almost enough to block out all the 
dancing girls, jumping boys, fireworks, 
laser lights, eardrum-pounding music 
and halftime motocrosses that are part 
of the show in Orlando. The Dream vs. 
Shaq is the present vs. the future, bop vs. 
rap, ballet vs. the World Wrestling Fed- 
eration, humility vs. bravado, Mecca vs. 
Madison Avenue. It is also a game, as 
O'Neal put it, of “Who’s the Man?” 

Despite the rivalry, Olajuwon and 


| O'Neal maintain a mutual-admiration 
| society that has almost nothing to do 


with the fact that they share the same 
agent (Leonard Armato). “Hakeem is 
the best center in the league,” says 
O’Neal. “Shaquille is in a league by 
himself,” says Olajuwon. As far as en- 
dorsements are concerned, O’Neal is 
in a league with only Michael Jordan. 
Olajuwon, on the other hand, is still 
waiting to be discovered. Shaq does 
Pepsi; Hakeem does Oshman’s Sport- 
ing Goods in Houston. 

Since their first brief meeting six 
years ago, the two centers have both 
grown—the 7-ft. l-in., 305-Ib. O’Neal 


| physically, and Olajuwon spiritually. Ha- 


keem, who went directly from Lagos, 
Nigeria, to the University of Houston in 
1983, has always had a sweet, kind na- 
ture, but until a few years ago, he often 
vexed referees, teammates and manage- 
ment while living the N.B.A. life to the 
fullest. But in 1992 he made his first hajj 
to Mecca, renewed his faith in Islam and 


| added the H to his first name. Since then 


he has carried a prayer rug and a com- 
pass with him wherever he goes, and he 
has been at peace with the Rockets, op- 
ponents and, most important, himself. 
“You try your best to please Him,” Ola- 
juwon has said of his religion. “So you 
be the best personality you can. When 
you meet people, you're polite. You get 
all this acclamation, but you're still 
humble. You make all this money— 
you're still humble. You are disciplined, 
and when you have that, you have peace 
of mind.” 

There was a time when Olajuwon 
would respond to cheap shots in kind. 
But now, he says, “I feel sorry for dirty 
players instead of get mad at them. I 
try to give them a word of advice to 
think about without getting emotion- 
al.” Olajuwon is so serious about his 
social responsibility that he insists the 
Spalding basketball shoe he endorses— 
and wears—be sold at a relatively low 
price. 

Olajuwon has taken his talent to 
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progressively higher levels, adding a 
new dimension every year: better free- 
throw shooting, a base-line jumper, a 
new hook shot. The player who once 
said, “I like to dunk and dunk and 
dunk” now has a dozen shots in his 
arsenal. He is a center who plays with 
the work ethic of a point guard and the 
range of a small forward, and the evo- 
lution of his game has led to the rev- 
olution of the pivot position. Shaq is 
reminiscent of Wilt Chamberlain. Ha- 
keem is, well, Hakeem. 

Although he has been listed as 7 ft. 
ever since his days at the University of 
Houston, Olajuwon is really no taller 
than 6 ft. 10 in.—an inch below the 16- 
year-old Shaq; 2 in. below the New York 
Knicks’ Patrick Ewing, whom he beat in 
last year’s N.B.A. Finals; and 3 in. below 
the San Antonio Spurs’ David Robinson, 
the 1994-95 N.B.A. Mvp, whom he beat 
like a drum in this year’s Western Con- 
ference finals. 

Olajuwon was so devastating in the 
series with the Spurs, averaging 35.3 
points, 12 rebounds and four blocked 
shots, that Houston coach Rudy Tom- 
janovich proclaimed it a “legendary 
performance that people will be talking 
about for a long, long time.” Even the 
normally modest Olajuwon admitted, “I 
don’t think I realized [how well I played] 
until I saw the film, and then I said, 
“Who’s that?’ ” 

If Olajuwon prevails against O'Neal 
and Orlando, he will move on to a high- 
er league, namely Wilt Chamberlain, Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar and Bill Russell. Says 
Orlando’s veteran power forward Ho- 
race Grant: “The way he plays, he be- 
longs with those guys. He scores, blocks 
shots, plays defense and never gets tired. 
I've never seen anything like it in my 
days in basketball.” Fans who are reluc- 
tant to elevate Olajuwon to that pan- 
theon should realize that Chamberlain, 
Abdul-Jabbar and Russell all had better 
supporting casts with their champi- 
onship teams than Olajuwon has with 
the Rockets. “I don’t really like to be 
compared to them,” says Olajuwon. “It’s 
very difficult to say ‘the best’ because 
everybody has a style of play that is their 
own. Always someone seems better, 
taller, faster ... As long as you are making 
your own opportunities, that is where I 
get my satisfaction.” 

The trademark Olajuwon shot is the 
fadeaway jumper. Somehow he keeps 
fading and fading until the shot becomes 
indefensible, and then, like a feather, it 
floats through the net. And every time he 
makes one this spring, Chamberlain and 
Abdul-Jabbar and Russell fade a little 
farther away. —With reporting by 
Eddie Sefko/ Orlando 
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Keeping Up 
Tribal Links 


The site of the U.S. Open is 
still Shinnecock Indian turf 


By STEVE WULF LONG ISLAND 


ITH ITS ROLLING FAIRWAYS, LONG 

grass and open invitation to the 
elements, Shinnecock Hills Golf 

Club has been called the most 
Scottish of all American golf courses. In 
truth, though, the site of the centennial 
U.S. Open that begins this week is the 
most American of all American courses. 
The past century of this nation’s his- 
tory is as much a part of Shinnecock Hills 
as the diabolical rough, The club began 
to take shape in 189] thanks to the mon- 
ey of William K. Vanderbilt and his 


RUNNING BEAR makes sure his rough is ready 


wealthy friends, and the sweat equity of 
the Shinnecock Indians who once in- 
habited this land on the eastern end of 
Long Island. The original clubhouse— 
the original American golf clubhouse— 
still stands sentinel over the course, a 
tribute to the genius of architect Stan- 
ford White. J.P. Morgan regularly chal- 
lenged the links, as did Andrew Mellon. 

Yet there is an egalitarian spirit to 
Shinnecock that few other famed courses 
can claim. Women have always been en- 
couraged to play. The first American-born 
club pro was John Shippen, an African 
American who learned his golf at Shinne- 
cock Hills while growing up on the near- 
by reservation. Even though the Shinne- 














cocks sold the tract to the English in the 
18th century, the land still belongs to | 
them in spirit. 

Shinnecock Hills’ superintendent, re- 
sponsible for one of the world’s greatest | 
courses and the world’s most prestigious 
tournament, is 41-year-old Peter Smith, 
the son of former superintendent Elmer 
Smith, who was the son of George Smith, 
one of the Shinnecocks who helped main- 
tain the original course. In fact, of the 18 
men on Peter Smith’s regular crew, 16 are 
Native Americans, including his son, 20- 
year-old Brian. “By keeping the tradition 
of this course,” says Peter, “we are keep- 
ing the tradition of our tribe.” 

Hanging up in his office in the main- 
tenance shed is a souvenir print of an In- 
dian in a headdress with this legend un- 
derneath: AROUND THIS CAMP, THERE’S 
ONLY ONE CHIEF. Smith, whose tribal 
name is Running Bear, is a benevolent 
chief. He is unfailingly considerate of his 
crew members, making sure they have 
enough money for lunch, enough passes 
for the Open, enough rest for what he 
calls “the war”—when 156 
golfers and 30,000 fans a day 
invade Shinnecock. A 1975 
Dartmouth graduate, Smith 
thought he might become a 
teacher or a banker. “My fa- 
ther never meant for me to in- 
herit his job. He sent me to 
Dartmouth to see the world. I 
saw it, then realized this is 
what I love.” 

At Dartmouth Smith took 
part in some of the student 
protests that helped persuade 
the college to shed its nick- 
name, the Indians. “The nick- 
name didn’t bother me as 
much as the guys running 
around whooping and holler- 
ing,” says Smith. Nowadays his 
politics concern his position as 
chairman of the tribal trustees 
for the 400 Shinnecocks living 
on the 800-acre reservation. 

When Shinnecock Hills was last host 
to the Open, in 1986, Smith was new to the 
job and nervous. But his course produced 
one of the most exciting Opens in history, 
with Ray Floyd emerging from a pack of 
10 golfers. This time, Smith is a little more 
confident. “Jack Nicklaus was here the 
other day, and he said, ‘Pete, I can’t wait 
to get back here next week.’ That made 
me feel a lot better.” 

In Smith’s office is a meticulously 
detailed desk calendar. But one day 
remains strangely empty. The only nota- 
tion for Saturday, June 17—when the 
crowd will be at its peak—is this: BA 
DA BOOM! An old Shinnecock expres- 
sion, no doubt. a 
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Yes, but Is It Film? 


That wig, those glasses, that cadaverous pallor, it’s ... it’s ... 
DAVID BOWIE. The singer, whose own efforts at painting have 
not yet been accorded the critical attention Andy Warhol's 
drew, is playing the pop icon in a film about painter Jean Michel 
Basquiat, a Warhol protege. And what an art-ridden affair it is. 








The film was written and is being directed by painter Julian 
Schnabel. Art collector DENNIS HOPPER plays collector-dealer 
Bruno Bischofberger, who marketed Basquiat to the world. 
Only JEFFREY WRIGHT, who plays Basquiat, has no art-world 
ties. “This is the first nondocumentary film about an American 
artist,” says Hopper, who owns paintings by both Basquiat and 
Schnabel. “It’s important, and it’s going to be a breakthrough.” 


By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 





In heartening news for 
young actors with goatees 
who have always dreamed of 
playing Shaggy 
Turner Pictures 
is working on a 
live action screen 
version of Scooby 
Doo. No actors 
(or dogs) have been signed 
but a script is definitely in 
the works. Does Marmaduke 
know? 


When Jane Pratt, former 
Sassy editor, was 29, she told 
the New York Times she was 
“really, like, 19, you know.” 
So now she’s 
32—just the right 
A age to date Ethan 
(“Speaking of 
Goatees”) Hawke, 
24. Appropriate- 


= ly, the two were introduced 
= by Richard Linklater, direc- 
z tor of Slacker, and were last 
. seen together at a party for 

= Douglas Coupland, author of 


Generation X 








The Lady Is a Geezer 


The Miss Universe contest has no math component. Per- 
haps that’s why the beauty pageant became embroiled in 
an ugly fight that has Miss Washington, STACI BALDWIN, 
suing to keep her banner and tiara. Baldwin was asked to 
return them when 
officials discovered 
that by next Febru- 
ary she will be 27, 
too old for the Miss 
USA contest (and 
way too mature to 
be Miss Universe). 
Baldwin, whose 
birth date on her 
registration form 
was apparently 
overlooked, is tak- 
fing the matter to 


judging contest: 
court. “The pageant 
Is an important op- 
portunity for an as- 
3 piring actress,” says 
= Baldwin’s lawyer, 
= Jeff Smyth. “She 
was a contender in 
z every way. We'll be 
3 looking for seven to 
= eight figures.” 
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-a different sort of 





Mad Love 


It’s definitely not the 
best way to meet 
women, but hey, it 
works. Among the many 
letters Oklahoma City 
bombing suspect 
TIMOTHY MCVEIGH has 
received are three or 
four marriage proposals. 
“I suspect most are from 
women who want fame 
or to write a book,” says 
McVeigh’s lawyer, 
Stephen Jones, “but 
some want to look after 
him.” He says McVeigh 
has also received Bibles 
and crucifixes, “and one 
of them was quite nice.” 
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The Evil at the Dragons Feet 


ENEATH CARPACCIO’S DRAGON LIES A KIND OF BOSNIAN 

litter: half-devoured bodies ... skulls ... busy, slither- 

ing snakes. The painting St. George and the Dragon is 

a vision of evil perfectly at home in the late 20th 
century, even though the artist imagined it almost 500 years 
ago. It gleams like a premonition in the garage-dim Scuola di 
San Giorgio degli Schiavoni in Venice. What is missing from the 
picture in 1995, of course, is the St. George part—the rescue: 
Evil impaled, Good’s shining blond revenge. 

It made some sense that Elie Wiesel chose Venice as the 
place to bring together 30 interesting adolescents (“Tomorrow's 
Leaders”) from various battlefields around the world (Bosnia, 
several African countries, Northern Ireland, the Middle East, 
some of the more violent neighborhoods of American cities) to 
talk about their lives. Venice, with its gorgeous, impastoed 
melancholy, exhausted the possibilities of human glory and de- 
pravity centuries ago. Wiesel’s young, all vulnerability and fire, 
assembled at the other $ 
end of history altogeth- 3 
er. Furious at what the 
blackhearted past has< 
done to them, they 
made friends across 
their inherited fault 
lines (Israeli with Pales- 
tinian, Irish Protestant 
with Irish Catholic, for 
example) and inspected 
the future with a kind of fervent wariness, a provisional hope. 

In the meantime, of course, the dragon proceeded with his 
projects. Beside the Venice lagoon, you could practically hear the 
noise from Bosnia, an hour's hop across the Adriatic. (Some sport- 
ing Italians, it is said, fly over for the weekend, hoping to see some 
shooting and maybe even to do some violence themselves.) Nine- 
teen-year-old Tarja Krehic from Bosnia told the others about the 
mysterious onset of evil in her neighborhood: “Hate came, I don’t 
know from where.” A 19-year-old from Kenya, Kim Muhota, re- 
ported that in the streets of Nairobi, children are known to wield 
discarded hypodermic needles (carrying God knows what virus- 
es of doom) and threaten to jab passersby unless given money— 
the needles becoming grotesquely miniaturized moral inversions 
of the St. George lance. 

Wiesel meant, in part, to audition the future while it is still in 
its teens. He told the young, “Some of us have access to the lead- 
ers of the world. But all the meetings we have had have been dis- 
appointments. So we wanted to start before you become leaders.” 

Some of the kids’ short, traumatized biographies support- 
ed an underlying premise—a motif that the older speakers elab- 
orated upon a bit too automatically. Bernard Kouchner, the 
French doctor who co-founded Médecins Sans Frontiéres and 
Médecins du Monde, stated the theme when he spoke about 
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Bosnia: Today there are 37 wars going on in the world. The 
adults have failed, he said. Youth must succeed. 

Is it true that the adults of the world have so hideously 
failed? The multilingual hordes of early June tourists surging 
around the Piazza San Marco suggested the freedom, democra- 
cy, prosperity and astonishing mobility achieved in portions of 
the post-World War II and post-cold war planet. The adults 
defeated Hitler and dismantled communism. The world re- 
mains filled with persistent, ragged atavisms that kill en masse— 
Rwanda and the Sudan, for example. But there is a fecklessness 
in the spectacle of adults demonizing their own generation (as, 
when young, they demonized their elders by saying “Don’t trust 
anyone over 30”) and declaring that it is now up to the 
children to save the world. Nonsense. It is up to the adults to 
face their responsibilities and protect the children. That is what 
adults are for. We should not prematurely “empower” children. 
Tomorrow's leaders will take care of tomorrow. 

The suffering of 
any child shames a de- 
cent conscience. The 
simplest definition of 
evil begins with what- 
ever makes a child suf- 
fer. The most terrible 
failure of adults has 
been their inability, 
or unwillingness, to 
shoulder the responsi- 
bilities of adults and protect children not only from war but 
also from other, newer, nonmartial forms of destruction. 

The theme of parentlessness has become pervasive in the 
world, not merely in Kouchner’s 37 wars but also in the sup- 
posedly peaceful cultures of success. Hell is answered prayers: 
greed has an omnivorous life of its own. During the 1960s, 
American fathers failed in their responsibilities to the young 
whom they involved in the Vietnam War. Now the moral abdi- 
cations of adults in the economically successful world have 
brought down upon their own young inundations of drugs, 
guns, and a slithering, id-ridden chaos of cultural violence—all 
the highly profitable artifacts, legal and illegal, of a spiritual de- 
volution as destructive as war. 

Adults, whom nature has given the task of protecting children, 
have made it their business instead to corrupt them. In a degraded 
culture, the unprotected minds of children come to resemble the 
litter at the feet of Carpaccio’s dragon—filled with an evil imagery. 

While presiding over the Venice conference, Elie Wiesel 
passed the 51st anniversary of his arrival, as an adolescent, at 
Auschwitz. Wiesel spent time in the heart of evil. Having thus 
been brought to a knowledge of darkness, he tries to lift the fu- 
ture—meaning the young—into a brighter orbit. That is the 
work of a moral grownup. s 
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ALL-NEW WRANGLER AQUATRED. 





Wrangler Aquatred. 


@ Tivo AquaChannel 
grooves sweep wate 
away for superb we 
fraction 

@ All-season tread 
design with 50,000 
mile limited treadlife 
warranty. P-metric 
sizes only. See dealer 
for details 

@ Exclusive vead 

for 


desig quiet ride 





plus outstanding wet 


and snow traction 


AT LAST, AN AQUATRED® FOR PICKUPS, VANS AND 
SPORT UTILITY VEHICLES. 

Introducing Goodyear’s all-new Wrangler Aquatred® with 
dual AquaChannels to sweep water away. A radial as versatile as 
your vehicle. It’s quiet on the highway and dependable off-road 
GOODYEAR’S NEWEST WET-TRACTION AQUATRED, 

You get the sheer, rugged toughness of a Goodyear Wranglet 
radial and the superb wet traction of the all-season Goodyear 
\quatred. New Wrangler Aquatred. Only from Goodyear. 


THE BEST TIRES IN THE WORLD 
HAVE GOODYEAR WRITTEN ALL OVER THEM. 








$1500 in Options Savings. As if 
a LOW Lease Payment of eaphniesan 
Weren't ENOUGH. 


It’s an ABUNDANCE of riches. F 


or only $299 a month 


you can lease the 


Previa you want, COMPLETE with $1,500 in 





SAVINGS on the OPTIONS iew added peace of min 


you can't do without air conditioning, 


POWER windows and locks, cruise control 





and a DELUXE stereo/Cass«¢ 


Fhe PREVIA DX S/C lease. What more could you 


ask for? Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for a BROCHURE 


and location of your NEAREST DEALER 


@ TOYOTA PREVIA 


I Love What You Do For Me 





